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| Ba ME tell you then why the creator made this world of 
generation. He was good, and the good can never have 
any jealousy of anything. And being free from jealousy, 
he desired that all things should be as like himself as they 
could be. This is in the truest sense the origin of creation 
and of the world, as we shall do well in believing on the 
testimony of wise men: God desired that all things should 
be good and nothing bad, so far as this was attainable. 

Now the deeds of the best could never be or have 
been other than the fairest ; and the creator, reflecting on the 
things which are by nature visible, found that no unintelli- 
gent creature taken as a whole was fairer than the intelligent 
taken as a whole; and that intelligence could not be present 
in anything which was devoid of soul. For which reason, 
when he was framing the universe, he put intelligence in soul, 
and soul in body, that he might be the creator of a work 
which was by nature fairest and best.——Plato, Timaeus, 
29-30 (Jowett translation ) 

And no one can deny that all percipient beings desire and 
hunt after gnod, and are eager to catch and have the good 
about them, and care not for the attainment of anything 
which is not accompanied by good.—Plato, Philebus, 20d 
(Jowett translation ) 
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ig 1s from the plenitude of Your goodness that Your 
creature subsists, that a good should not remain out of 
existence, which, although it benefits You in no way and is 
not of You and equal to You, yet can be given existence by 
You.—Saint Augustine, Confessions, Book XIII, 2 (F. J. 
Sheed translation ) 

* * * * 


I ask all men whether they would rather have their joy 
in the truth or in a falsehood: they reply as unhesitatingly 
that they would rather have their joy in the truth as that they 
wish for happiness. Now joy in truth is happiness: for 
it is joy in You, God, who are Truth, my Light, the Salva- 
tion of my countenance and my God. This happiness all de- 
sire, this which alone is happiness all desire, for all desire 
to have joy in truth. I have met many who wished to de- 
ceive, but not one who wished to be deceived.. But where 
have they come to know happiness, save where they came 
to know truth likewise?—Saint Augustine, Confessions, 
Book X, 23 (F. J. Sheed translation) 


THREE WHO ANSWERED THE VOICE * 


EarLte BENNETT Cross 


H™ shall a man describe the touch of God upon his spirit! The 
rare genius with a flare for poesy will compose verse which will 
suggest the inner experience with imaginative color illumining the 
words. Three of the great prophets of Israel have left such records for 
posterity. These are exceptional utterances from exceptional minds, 
yet the basic element in each is true also for lesser men. Accepting as 
we do the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, we assume that the 
experience of these souls may provide guidance for our spirits in the 
narrower spheres in which our lives have been launched. 

Jeremiah was the son of a priest, Hilkiah by name (Jer. 1:1). It is 
not beyond reason to infer that he would have followed in the course — 
of his father had it not been for a conviction that before long there 
might not be a temple in Jerusalem at which priests could serve. Judah 
had survived the Israel of the ten tribes by many years, about a century, 
when Jeremiah came to maturity. The sins of the social order which 
had been the doom of Israel, were rife in Judah. There was also the 
same kind of leadership as that which had proven fatal in Israel by 
playing fast and loose with the imperial might of Mesopotamia. Such 
things as these one can discern across the years which intervene to sug- 
gest an answer to inquiring minds who ask why this young Judean as- 
sumed the role of a prophet. 


The crisis in which his decision was made, Jeremiah has described 
for all time in the first chapter of the book which bears his name. After 
three verses which are the editorial preface of the entire book, are six- 
teen verses containing the attempt of the young poet to relate the 
emotions of that day of his decision. In the face of the conviction that 
he must abandon the course of his fathers and become a prophet there 
rose one great obstacle—a lack of experience. It is fascinating to see 
in the form of his description clear traces of the influence of two of 
his great predecessors in the prophetic line, Amos and Isaiah. Like 
them he framed the story of his inner struggle in the form of a dialogue 


* The February number of the Bulletin will be a memorial issue in honor of 
Dr. Cross, who died on November 29, 1946. The present article, the last from 
his pen, had not received those final stylistic revisions of which he was so careful. 
Even so, few revisions were found to be necessary, and such as were made are 
minor, not affecting the content. 
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between himself and his God. From God came the conviction with 
regard to his destiny, and to that call he made answer, 


“Ah, Lord God! Behold, I know not how to speak, 
For Iam buta youth.” (Jer. 1:6) 


The inexperience of his youth loomed as a barrier across the way of 
a prophetic service. Inexperience can be overcome. Such encourage- 
ment came welling up in his mind from God. Youth is an obstacle 
which nearly everyone outgrows. With advancing years there would 
come the necessary experience in preaching. Even with a bungling 
start the momentum of the service would soon leave the first efforts 
behind. Furthermore, the enterprise was of God who could certainly 
provide the utterance necessary for the project. “The Lord put forth 
his hand and touched my mouth.” Thus graphically the youth described 
the emotions of that moment. The only way to overcome inexperience 
is to get expereince. This is the gist of the lines which Jeremiah wrote 
. in retrospect of what must have been a long time of wrestling with his 
future. 


“Then the word of the Lord unto me came to say, 
Before I shaped you in the body I knew you; 
Before you came from the womb I ordained you; 
A prophet to the nations I made you. 

Then said I, Aha! O Lord and God! 
Behold, I know naught of speaking ; 

But a youth am I! 

Then said the Lord unto me, 

Do not say, ‘But a youth am I,’ 

For to all to whom I send you, you shall go; 
And all that I command you, you shall say. 
Have no fear of them, 

For with you am I to rescue. 

The writ of the Lord. 

Then the Lord reached out his hand 

And touched my mouth, 

And said the Lord unto me, Behold, 

I have placed my words in your mouth; 

Be advised, I appoint you this day 

Over nations and kingdoms 

To uproot, to tear down, and demolish ; 

To build and to plant.” 


The literary form in which Jeremiah has shaped his memorial indi- 
cates that he was much influenced by Isaiah. This we shall aim to 
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show when we shall have both presentations before us. Thus Jeremiah 
was grasping a sure lead to gaining experience. He modeled his maiden 
utterance upon that of one who had wrought powerfully nearly a cen- 
tury before. He was not satisfied to try his hand with the pattern of 
one only of his predecessors, however, as the closing verses of his poem 
betray. He tried out his writing after the mode of Amos also. What 
better models could he have chosen! 


The latter part of Jeremiah’s first poem is patterned after the great 
sermon in Amos 7: 1-9:8a. In one of the stanzas of his work Amos 
had wrought a play on words which caught the fancy of Jeremiah. 
Experimentally he sought to produce the same effect. Our English 
versions fail to note the play on words in the margin of the passage 
in Amos, whereas they do indicate Jeremiah’s effort (vs. 11, 12). This 
is the passage from Amos: 

“Thus the Lord Jehovah showed me: and, behold, a basket of 
summer fruit. And he said, Amos, what seest thou? and I said, 
a basket of summer fruit. Then said Jehovah unto me. The end 
is come upon my people Israel; I will not again pass by them any- 
more.” (8:1, 


The play is on the sound of the words “summer” and “end.” The 
former is in Hebrew transliterated kayits, and the word for “end” is 
in like manner kets. Amos employed this literary device to point vigor- 
ously and in grim humor that the end for Israel loomed like that for a 
basket of “summer” which would either be devoured or rot. As Jere- 
miah sought to emulate Amos’s turn of speech he spelled words out 
of his own personal struggle with the lines 
“Then came the word of the Lord unto me to say, 
Jeremiah, what is it you see? 
Then said I, The rod from a watch-tree do I behold. 


The Lord then said unto me, Your sight is good, 
For I ever watch o’er my work to fulfil it.” 


(jer, lett i2) 


The play is here on the words shakedh, almond (or watch-tree), and 
shokedh, “I am watching.” 

The parallels seem to us quite cogent evidence that the youth was 
seeking experience from the great who had wrought before him, even 
to the tricks with words. There is more, however, to clinch the matter. 
Jeremiah went on to compose a second stanza which also follows the 
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pattern of Amos. It is shaped like the first in the form of a dialogue 
between himself and God with an introductory phrasing in the very 
words of Amos. The content of the stanza is, of course, different from 
that of his model, yet it does echo the cadence of doom so familiar in that 
great preacher of social justice. 


“Then came the word of the Lord unto me again to say, 
What is it that you behold? 
Then said I, A kettle blown hot do I behold, 
Its face is turned toward the north. 
The Lord then said unto me, 
From the north blows disaster down 
On all who dwell in this land, 
For behold, I call to all the clans of the northern realms— 
The writ of the Lord— 
They come and set up their thrones at th’ approach to 
Jerusalem’s gates, 


Against every wall on every side, 
Against all the cities of Judah ; 
And I speak my doom upon them 
For all their sins in forsaking me 
To other gods to make sacrifice, 
And to worship the work of their hands. 
And you, do you gird up your loins; 
Rise up and speak unto them 
Every word that I may bid you. 
Have no fear of them lest I fright you before them, 
For with you am I to protect you. 
The writ of the Lord. 
Behold, I make you this day a fortified city, 
A pillar of iron, a wall of bronze, 
For Judah’s kings and princes, 
For priests and common folk. 
They may fight with you ; 
But they cannot o’ercome you, 
For with you am I to protect you. 
The writ of the Lord.” 
(Jer. 1 :13-19) 


Not only in this first poem did Jeremiah build upon the work of his 
predecessors, but in other works he drew from their treasures. It is a 
sound procedure in gaining experience to build upon the good work 
of the past. 

The reader may be saying to himself, “This is interesting for poets 
and preachers, but what is there in Jeremiah’s situation which is signifi- 
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cant for ordinary youth?” The answer centers upon that lack of ex- 
perience which is the commonplace obstacle faced by youth. Here is 
the best possible advice that the only way to get experience is to get it. 
This sounds bromidic. Yet is this the most necessary thing to say to 
youth. This great prophet had to begin with experiments in order that 
he might grow to producing such a masterpiece as his temple sermon 
(Jer. 7-10). This has been true of all men, great or small. Very few 
are the men and women who have innate ability that does not gain by 
experience. Few of the world’s great began with innate abilities ; mostly 
they wrought their skill and art by practice. How many of them worked 
with a sense of the call of God in their hearts we may never know. It 
is certain, however, that it is not for preachers and prophets only that 
a sense of working under God is a magnificent incentive. Every en- 
couragement should be given to youth with its inexperience to step out 
with courage and win competence in spite of that universal obstacle, a 
lack of experience. 

Turn we now to the familiar work of Isaiah in the sixth chapter of 
the book which bears his name. A little attention to the literary form 
of this chapter will reveal that the skeleton of its form is like that in 
Jeremiah’s poem. This is not obvious at the first since Isaiah clothed 
his work in more imaginative language so that the framework is some- 
what obscured. He built up the sense of the presence of God in choice 
terms, beside which the plain speech of Jeremiah suffers somewhat. 
This is true to the nature of the two men. Jeremiah is meagre in his 
imagery, while Isaiah loved to spread color upon his lines and clothe his 
thought in beauty. Both poets come to the compulsion of God in their 
hearts, however, although each wrote it down in his own fashion. If 
the obstacle for Jeremiah was inexperience, for Isaiah it was a sense 
of sin both personal and communal. Each declared that the divine 
touch on their lives was the source of power. How remarkable it is 
that the priest’s son was not the one who described that touch in terms 
of the ritual! It was the youth highborn in a layman’s family who felt 
God’s touch as like a burning hot bit from off the altar taken in tongs 
by a seraph’s hand. The obstacle of guilt disappears when a man is 
truly repentant. When one commits his life to holiness, there remains 
no screen between his soul and the glorious light of his God. 

Isaiah’s commission to preach followed the removal of his objection, 
just as with Jeremiah. There is, however, a significant difference in 
the writing of it. Sarcasm and irony color the message with which 
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Isaiah was commissioned. Every line in his great sermons in verse 
contradicts the burden of this commission (Is. 6:9, 10). Hence, we 
suggest that this youth did not compose his description of his call to 
the office of prophet at that time, but wrote it in the disillusionment of 
his age. A sense of failure is very often the incubus of idealists who 
have struggled through a long life of conflict with practical folk like 
politicians, industrial barons, or even intellectual giants. This prophet 
did not write his story of that day in the temple court until the last of 
his life. One should not fail to see, on the other hand, that a sense of 
failure is for him by no means despair. The time may be long delayed, 
but at length God’s purpose will be realized. The tree of national life 
may be hewn down, but there will remain a root-stock in the earth out 
of which will at last spring the great branches of the oak which God had 
planned. Such color and feeling lay quite outside the experience of 
the youthful Jeremiah. He could hardly include in his work the myrrh 
which embittered the lines of Isaiah. 

The basic pattern of Isaiah lies nevertheless in the maiden effort of 
Jeremiah. 

We may profit by our study of the literary structure to project the 
search into the imagery with which Isaiah clothed his work. The initial 
phrase in his poem is more than a date, “In the year that king Uzziah 
died.” We should not forget that this Uzziah had been a leper for the 
latter years of his life. What man or woman could pass the palace 
without a shudder as he thought of the living death quarantined in some 
wing of that royal mansion! A pall lay upon all the nation to check 
every move and thwart every hope. Jothan might serve as regent for 
his father, but Uzziah was there none the less—a king under the curse 
of God! When Uzziah died, release came. It was at such a time that 
the young Isaiah felt his soul leap within him as in a new birth of hope. 

One may imagine him coming up with the throng to worship on a 
holy day in the temple. There came the merchant in his best robes 
and a train of servants dragging the bleating victims for his sacrifice. 
As the temple service carried out the ritual procedures the master of 
wealth knelt before his God and rose to his feet with peace in his heart 
to make his way home. The soldier came also. With a meagre sacrifice, 
he knelt in contrition before the King on high as the offering was made 
on his behalf. Then he rose to his feet, the man of war, with the peace 
of his God in his heart. The scholar came likewise with scanty means 
and knelt while his offering was made on his petition. He too found 
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peace as he worshiped. This young Isaiah also made his offering and 
like the others found the peace of God which baffles description welling 
up in his soul. This was not enough for him. He did not leave the 
sacred courts. He went to sit apart and open his heart to his God. His 
peace of soul was disturbed into a commission. His God bade him stem 
the tide of mortal sin! If his peace of soul was indescribable, so was 
his divine commission impossible! The sense of God was such that he 
could do no other than accept the call. 

The imagery of this poem is not the product of what one might call 
a trance. It is the effort of a poet to share with his fellowmen the 
feelings which really lay too deep for words. If we are right in our 
inference that this is the work of his old age, then the whole power of 
his long career as a poet came to a culmination in the imaginative color 
by which he wrought. The transcendence of God the King sweeps 
down upon our finiteness as we trace with the poet the hem of the divine 
robe about us in the shrine. Surrounding the deity a choir of seraphim 
flamed as they sang. The seraph is a flame of fire, fire that consumes 
dross and all but pure gold. The King is seated in judgment on an un- 
holy nation as his ministering host of flames chant together: 


“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts ; 
This brimming world is his glory.” 


For the pure gold of holy men and women there is no threat in this hymn, 
but for the unholy there is a turning of their minds toward the altar 
with its fire, consuming sin. 

In this description of a call there is also a message for everyone. 
Not prophets only should discover the ultimate and indispensable worth 
of moral ideals realized in daily conduct. This is the only sure source 
of power for youth as it sets forth on its quest of life. This world is 
based upon truth. The whirling earth, the great sun in the heavens, 
every other thing works in a dependable world, because the will of the 
Creator has made things to abide by truth. Otherwise hydrogen and 
oxygen might at times combine two to one in something other than that 
to quench our thirst. It is man that corrupts truth, and presumes upon 
his Creator’s kindness, works deeds which merit the descent of flaming 
seraphim to find his being “goldless.” 

The third of the prophets who has written of his call to the office, is 
Ezekiel. The same framework of the other two experiences is found 
here. A profusion of imagery characteristic of the work of Ezekiel 
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swells the compass of the sermon into three chapters (Ez. 1-3). After 
a description of God which prostrated the prophet he was raised to his’ 
feet for his commission. This wa’ given him in the form of a scroll 
on which doom was written so profusely that it covered not only the 
one side of the scroll as the writing would normally, but it covered the 
other side as well. Bitter was the taste of this doom, but it turned to 
sweetness when he had eaten of it. By this we take him to mean that 
it was sweet for him to obey the behest of God even though the message 
he was bidden to speak was direful. At the end of the words of God in 
commission there came a great rushing sound within which he could 
distinguish the words of a song. This is the counterpart of the song 
which the seraphim sang in the description of Isaiah’s call. For Ezekiel 
the theme song was 


“Blessed be the glory of the Lord 
From his place.” 


This is by no means as familiar as the Isaian hymn, but it is no less 
significant and in due time we will return to it. The vision left Ezekiel 
in bitter mood and for seven days he remained overwhelmed. The 
vision of God recurred, and as often left him speechless as it moved him 
to preach. The people were dull of soul, unheeding the urgency of the 
preacher to seek out the high road of moral living. 

In the case of Ezekiel as in the poems of Isaiah and Jeremiah the 
poet has wrought in words a description of the spiritual and moral 
significance of the urge from God to preach. His visions are literary 
in formas are the others. If there is one element lacking in his portrayal 
of his call, it is the obstacle which would match the sense of sin which 
was Isaiah’s hindrance and the lack of experience which baffled Jere- 
miah. The unheeding ears on which his message would fall is an 
obstacle of which God warned him, yet that same heedlessness and 
antagonism were in the minds of the people to whom the earlier prophets 
were commissioned to speak. 

The chief import of this sermon of Ezekiel is the mobility of God. 
He sought to make the exiled folk realize that their God was still near 
when they huddled together as exiles by the river Chebar. God had 
gone into exile with them. To point this fact he located the first de- 
scripiton of God as it were by the river Chebar (ch. 1) and then in 
chapter ten he tells of the same presence beside the ancient temple in 
Jerusalem. This latter presence the exiles knew and had lost in the 
distance, but Ezekiel sought to advise them that the living God was 
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available for those who sought him in exile. It is this fact which is 
embodied. in Ezekiel’s theme song, heard over the rushing sound of the 
living creatures which formed the supports of the moving throne of the 
living God, as they rushed through the land. “Blessed be the glory 
of the Lord from his place.” The word “glory” implies not only radi- 
ance, but the power of the majesty of God. The glory of God is his 
authority over earth and all its denizens. Like a radiance it is felt 
throughout his dominion. It is the phrase “From his place.” - which 
must be searched out, until its singular form scintillates with the myriad 
facets which theologians call “omnipresence.” Ezekiel’s hearers knew 
that the place of God was Jerusalem. If they accepted the prophet’s 
urgent message, they would add to this the strange admission that 
Chebar was also his place. Wherever then they might go here and 
there in the mazes of exile, there would be God. His place is every- 
where. Even as he was seen by Chebar’s stream, the sight was accom- 
panied by the noise of moving wheels as God went by. The whole 
utterance of the three chapters is full of the mobility of God. If this 
seems inconsonant with such an idea as omnipresence, it is due to the 
fresh and elementary nature of the prophet’s conception. Thrones 
and temples were the usual sites where gods abode as men conceived 
of them. Israel’s God had been long associated with Jerusalem and its 
temple, until it seemed to all as if he were located there. Novelty and 
disturbing originality marked the picture with which Ezekiel flung into 
the hearts of his countrymen: the thought that God was tied down to 
no one spot of earth. Not so theological is the concept of Ezekiel as 
it is refreshing. Were it not the product of a mind so highly imagina- 
tive and keen, one might be tempted to call it naive. Is is not delightful 
thus to hear a prophet break away from the ancient fixity of the divine 
into a grand sense of mobility before the later ages with ecclesiastical 
dogmas once again curb it into universal fixity in the word “omni- 
presence”? The breeziness of Ezekiel’s picture of God which ruffles the 
meaning of the word “place” in the theme song in chapter 3 (vs. 12), 
derives from the grand and colorful portrayal of deity in chapter one. 
To this we call the reader’s close attention. 


If Ezekiel were an artist working on the canvas, he would have em- 
ployed different colors for the several ideas which he had in mind for 
the picture of God. He worked with words as symbols instead of 
colors, and only those cursed with the literal mind will miss his intent. 
As we have said, the mobility of God is one of his major themes. This 
idea runs throughout the picture. It appears at the very beginning in 
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the thunderstorm which was approaching the river Chebar from the 
north. To any Hebrew the association of God with thunderstorms was 


most familiar. This storm is not. in Judah, however, but is nearing — 


the spot where so many of the exiled from Judah dwelt. They too had 
come from the dear homeland into exile from the north by way of the 
long dreary circuit to the fords of the Euphrates near Harran and then 
southward. Thus Ezekiel suggested to the deported folk that their 
God was coming into exile with them. He did not make the mistake 
of describing God’s departure from Jerusalem at the first. This scene 
he portrayed when he touched on the picture again at a later point in 
his work (ch. 10). It was far more comforting to the devout of Judah 


that the prophet should first point out to them that their God was by ~ 


the river Chebar. Furthermore, one may trace the mobility of God in 
various little touches throughout the whole portrayal—the wings, the 
wheels, the movements of the creatures, their lightning like speed 
(1:14), the noise of their going (1:24). 


Another theme in this picture of deity is the divine moral nature. 
This the poet depicts in his use of the idea of straightness. All the 
movements of the divine apparatus are straight. There is no swerving 
around corners, the creatures go straight forward. Even when they 
start, the apparatus rises until it gains adequate height so that it will 
not surge up and down in clearing objects. “When they went, they 
went in their four directions. They turned not when they went” (1:17). 
“And when the living creatures went, the wheels went beside them ; and 
when the living creatures were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were 
lifted up. Whithersoever the Spirit was to go, they went; thither was 
the Spirit to go, and the wheels were lifted up beside them” (1: 19, 20). 
The wheels, rising from the earth with the Spirit, are another detail 
symbolic of speed. They are each of two rims which are set at right 
angles each to the other. This does not satisfy mechanical usage but it 
does support the idea of straightforwardness. The movements of the 
apparatus are rectilinear only. The negro spiritual departs from the 
idea of Ezekiel, while it spells out another and very worthy truth about 
deity : 

Wheel within a wheel, 

"Way in the middle of the air. 
Little wheel run by faith, 

Big wheel run by grace of God, 
Wheel within a wheel 

*Way in the middle of the air. 


a! 
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Even in minor details this idea of moral rectitude is seen. The feet 
of the creatures are “‘straight feet.” (1:7) 

Another aspect of the moral nature of God is his holiness which 
flames out against the immoral like destroying flame. The reader will 
observe the frequent references to fire in the portrayal without our help, 
especially in the very person which is depicted upon the great blue 
throne. He is flame from the waist upward, and flame from the waist 
downward with the brightness of his moral nature round about him. 
Little touches of this seraphic flame appear in the feet of the creatures 
which “sparkled like burnished brass” (1:7). The wheels are like 
beryl which is a stone of an amber flame color. 

These symbols are all familiar Hebrew touches from the thunder- 
sterm with which the theophany begins to the rainbow, like that of Noah 
which shines around the shoulders of God at the height of the picture. 
There is excellent material also in Hebrew tradition for the stuff of 
which the living creatures are composed. They each had four faces 
in accord with the rectangular construction of the whole apparatus. 
These faces were outward as the creatures stood at their places on the 
four sides of the throne of God. Thus the human intelligence guided 
the movement of the apparatus. Sneer as one may at the anthropomor- 
phic ideas of God, the best he can do otherwise is to leave the divine as 
a vague sort of blur. This does not help much. Not does the anthro- 
pomorphic hinder, especially if one still cherishes the ancient faith that 
the Gospel made clear in the words from the lips of Jesus “he that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” The face on the right side of 
their heads was that of a lion, complemented by the face of an ox on 
the left. It does not require Judean heritage to recognize that Judah 
stands on the right in the tradition of the lion. Israel is the figure on 
the left in semblance of the calves which Jeroboam set up as the northern 
tribes seceded from Judah at the death of Solomon (I Kgs. 12: 28ff). 
The face which looked inward was that of an eagle. In this we see a 
familiar figure which the Deuteronomic revival had made prominent. 
In the Song of Moses (Deut. 32) the poet depicted God as a mother 
eagle bearing her young when he wrote of the deliverance from Egypt. 

“Asan eagle that stirreth up her nest, 
That fluttereth over her young, 


He spread abroad his pinions, he took them, 
He bare them on his pinions.”” (vs. 11) 


Again, the Deuteronomic editor employed the figure of the eagle in 
reference to the deliverance from Egypt “Ye have seen what I did unto 
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the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you 
unto myself” (Ex. 19:4). In Ezekiel’s day Deuteronomy had come 
to the fore and its imagery was*familiar. This passage from Ezekiel 
itself is a further evidence of this fact. 


_ Ezekiel had a perfervid imagination. Such was his endowment from 
his Creator. He it was that wrote of the sinking of the good ship Tyre 
(Ez. 27) since in his days that city of Phoenicia was an island of the 
shore of the mainland, and mother of trading ships which sailed every- 
where. He described the old salts of all nations standing on shore with 
tears coursing down their faces as the ship Tyre went down. Thus 
we have a seed thought to grow through the years into international 
comity: It was Ezekiel who described Jerusalem as a foundling child 
whom God rescued from death and made his bride, only to have her 
become the victim of seduction by the fertility cults of the world with 
their orgies of sex, for which she came near to death and would have 
died, had not shame driven her back to her God (Ez. 16). The imagery 
of Ezkiel is no more deplorable than that of Dante and Milton. It is 
not as reserved as that of Isaiah, yet it spells truth quite as much as 
does the seraphic choir and the angel whose hand bore the tongs which 
touched the prophetic lips with a hot bit from the altar and purged 
his sins. At least, let us hope that the reader’s literalness does not 
misinterpret Isaiah to mean that sins can really thus be burned away. 
The worth of such a portrayal as Ezekiel wrought lies not only in the 
poesy. The very bizarre nature of the picture must set tongues going, 
and minds thinking. When once the cue is found, then the picture 
becomes a treasure forever and a constant monitor to urge us toward 
high and holy living. In Amos the sound of the trumpet was of double 
significance, bringing terror to traitors who thus heard the approach 
of their king, and working joy for the loyal souls by the same blast 
of its metal throat (Am. 3:6). Thus also Ezekiel wrought the great 
blue throne of the love of God around whom flared the rainbow of 
hope, while there burned there also for sinners, in every place whither 
they might have been swept away from the homeland, the holy flames 
for their dross.} 


1The hypercriticism of Bernard Duhm who arbitrarily reduced the book of 
Jeremiah to 263 verses (Duhm, Das Buch Jeremia, pp. xiv, xv), has been re- 
vived by a recent writer on Ezekiel. He asks the world to accept his premise 
that Ezekiel 13: 1-4 is the typical work of that prophet. He eliminates from the 
authentic work of Ezekiel everything that differs in rhythmic form from that 
sampler. The result is pitiful. (See W. A. Irwin, The Problem of Ezekiel, U. 
of Chicago Press, 1943). The author of this article follows the lead of such 
scholars as S. A. Cooke and Herrntrich. 


THE PREACHER’S PREDICAMENT 


Henry BurKE Rosins 


Ww: IT not Chanticleer, in Edmund Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, 
who imagined that his diurnal crowing caused the sun to rise? 
Of course, only a fictional character could be so foolish! Yet this post 
hoc propter hoc sort of reasoning, with the resultant complacency, seems 
now and again to invade ministerial conclaves. Nothing succeeds like 
success; the fact that the church is a going concern, with multitudes 
waiting upon its ministry, is taken to prove that the church is really 
doing what it is set to do. It might occur to a thoughtful minister that 
the size of his congregations is no adequate index of his church’s per- 
formance of its task or of his own success. Then, too, it may even be that 
people are prompted to go to church year after year, Sunday after Sun- 
day, by their own spiritual hunger rather than by the minister’s elo- 
quence. People may be attracted by the ritual, the music, the fellow- 
ship, or even the embodied tradition itself, quite as much as by anything 
that the minister says. 


I 


The responsibilities of the minister do not grow less with the years. 
The more he succeeds with them the more he is confronted by them. 
He is doubtless often strongly tempted to focus on the part of his pro- 
fessional duties which he does readily and with greater satisfaction, 
and to deal with the rest more perfunctorily. It is the purpose of these 
paragraphs to deal with a ministerial function with which the minister 
cannot dare to deal perfunctorily, viz. with the pulpit ministry. A strong 
pulpit ministry infuses every other ministerial function with meaning 
and irradiates them with power. Perhaps never again will the minister 
be “the Person” (Parson) of his community, its first citizen, and for 
many reasons. But he will go as far as he should wish to go in that 
direction in proportion to the power and effectiveness of his pulpit 
ministry. To be sure, our interest is not with what will become of the 
minister if he neglect this focal aspect of his calling; our concern is 
rather with what will become of his church, and more, what will become 
of the people, in the church and out of it, if the pulpit ministry fails 
in our time. Let us think, then, of the minister as preacher. 

It may be taken as understood, that the minister can speak with effect 
only from within the experience of the Christian faith which he is set 
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to interpret. He also is a seeker after God, who in some measure has 


found ; he also is student of his times, who in measurable degree shares — 


and understands the varied stress.which besets his generation; he, too, 


is confronted by the vastness, intricacy and complexity of human nature, — 


and has learned measurably to deal with it and with the society which — 
human nature creates as truly as it limits and conditions it. He, too, — 
follows with the prophets and apostles in quest of the word of the Lord — 


for his generation. He is in dead earnest about this matter; he has 
taken time to discipline his own spirit, to furnish his mind, to steady 


his character by moral choices at whatever cost. In fact, in all these 


regards, he is both sharing and carrying on, convinced that only so 
will he have a word of God to speak, an understanding to offer, a view 
of life worth setting forth, a faith worth sharing. 

The demands of the pulpit ministry are specific; the minister has a 
standing engagement to speak at stated intervals—not just to talk, but, 
in the trite phrase one often hears, “to bring a message.’’ What shall 
he say? None of the stereotyped answers: “Preach Christ!”, “Preach 
the Gospel!’”, “Preach the Bible!”, quite answers the question. Apart 
from their sheer conventionality, none of these tells him specifically 
what to say or how to say it, on the particular occasion which confronts 
him. On the question what to preach next Sunday, the liturgical 
churches may seem at first blush to have an advantage, since the ritual 
itself is geared to the so-called “Christian year:” here are suggested 
sermonic emphases, if not specific themes, for at least certain seasons 
of the year. Even in the non-liturgical churches, certain seasons are 
blocked off by more or less common understanding, focussing as they 
do about the Nativity, the Death and Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It may be debated whether a pulpit ministry focussed about the Nativity, 
Death and Resurrection, and uncertain what to do with the Life of 
Jesus, can ever center religion where he centered it. However, the 
question what to do with the Christian year, whether under its influ- 
ence to make the entire ministry of the house of worship a sort of 
Passion Play, as the Roman Church does, is not exactly the question 
before us. 


II 


The preacher’s predicament springs from the very situation in which 
he finds himself: he is the prophet and apostle of a faith which has a 
long, notable and very involved past, a past whose claims are insistent 
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if not clamorous. He is also the leader of his people in religion in a 
time of swift movement, rapid change and great urgency. How shall 
he avoid spending too much time looking backward toward a sacred 
past? How shall he make that past serve the present? How shall he 
balance the just claim of the tradition with the urgent claim of the 
living community? Faced by the all-but-universal “religious illiteracy,” 
which he may at any time illustrate from his own congregation if he 
chooses, it must come to him now and again that his should be a teach- 
ing ministry. Aware that the minds of the average congregation are 
prepossessed by many false or entirely inadequate ideas about the Bible, 
the history of Christianity, the real essence of the Christian religion, 
he must feel the urge so to shape his pulpit ministry that those who 
wait upon it shall gain a more informed understanding of their faith, 
set in a truer perspective. This will involve Christianity’s past, yet his 
major problem will remain that of distilling its content of ideal and 
motivation for the present hour, both as concerns the individual and 
as it touches the community of mankind. This ministry he must per- 
form with such a sense of the divine realities as shall make them live 
for others and kindle new life in those to whom he ministers. Most of 
us have heard preaching which seemed only to echo the past rather than 
to interpret it. Nor are we unfamiliar with a type of preaching which 
seemed to have no rootage in that massive deposit of human experience 
which we call history. 


The preacher may think himself relieved of the major task of the 
ancient prophet by very virtue of the fact that he himself has the Bible 
at his command. But the Bible is both problem and asset. All the 
cults and isms which plague the life of contemporary Christianity claim 
the Bible; which is but to insist once again that the Bible requires an 
interpreter, and this notwithstanding the fact that there are portions 
of it which speak directly to the seeker after God, since they are the 
direct witness of generations which found him. Yet even these portions 
make an added contribution when they are understood in the light of 
the situation or experience which produced them. People will never 
cease to make quasi-magical use of the words of Scripture, to treat the 
Bible as a fetish, or to attribute to it a power of mirroring the future 
which it does not possess, until they are shown how human a book it 
is—sprung from the soil of experience across the centuries; until they 
come to realize that it is a literature, conditioned and circumstanced 
by the changing lot, the growing ideas and ideals, and the persistent 
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movement of a community through centuries of change and growth, 
and flowering uniquely in the Christian church and its early records. 
The Word of God moves within and through this literature, but is 
never isolated in time or confined to a given locale. The Word of God 
is what the prophets found it to be: the answer in contemporary terms 
to the pressure of particular situations, an answer which comes only 
after earnest and prolonged inquiry and grappling with the patent fac- 
tors in a baffling situation, only after brooding and waiting and casting 
oneself upon God. That we need a prophetic succession in the pulpit 
ministry will scarcely be debated ; not, indeed, to re-echo the words of 
the ancient prophets, but to wrestle, as they did, with the sins, the 
frustrations and bafflements of the human family in its quest of God 
and the good life in our time. Assuredly they who undertake this min- 
istry will come to a new appreciation of Jesus of Nazareth, one which 
they could never have gained by the mere conning of Christological 
formulas or by the celebration, world without end, of the so-called 
sacraments of the Christian religion. 


Ill 


Here we are, then, upon that perpetually shifting frontier between 
the old and the new. The claim of the past, how mighty it is! For the 
past wrought out all the accepted patterns by which we live: our lan- 
guage, racial lines, national groupings, moral standards, legal concep- 
tions, religious ideas and practices. All of them are deeply rooted in 
the past. Yet the perspective within which we view them, in spite of 
first appearances, is a shifting one, and these all turn out to be the 
upthrust of personal and communal life, where process, not fixity, is 
the rule; so that every one of them is subject to change, in spite of their 
antiquity and their very inertia. The result is the ever-present, often 
urgent conflict of past with present—an inescapable aspect of human 
experience. The observance of a just balance, giving each its proper 
due, is an achievement not too often noted. The defender of tradition, 
particularly in religion, clings to the ipsissima verba of a codex assumed 
to be the work of inspiration, and hides behind the sanctions of the 
sacred, failing meanwhile to realize that living, vibrant, functioning 
processes are embodied in every convention, most of all in the conven- 
tions of religion. On the other hand, the proponent of the new, who 
séeks to pioneer advances in insight and appreciation, not seldom fails 
to see how deeply rooted in the tradition are these very appreciations 
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and practices by which he hopes to free religion from the graveclothes 
of its past. Both parties not seldom fail to distinguish between the 
spirit and the letter; the partizan of the new fails to realize the values 
which particular past generations sought to conserve and to express 
by their fixed credos; the partizan of the old, objecting to every de- 
parture from the letter of tradition, fails to see that the focal values 
of religion may, and indeed frequently must, express themselves in the 
language of a changing world of discourse, and, further, that brand 
new values may emerge in personal and communal experience for 
which apt terms of discourse have to be found, indeed, that the very 
intellectual climate in which religion has to carry on may undergo a 
vast “sea change.” 

Now the preacher whose training is at all of the liberal type may 
very likely jump to the conclusion that what we have been dealing with 
is, at bottom, nothing more nor less than the fundamentalist-modernist 
controversy. But it is much more than that; it is a tension within the 
life of religion which antedates by far and will outlast the much more 
recent and familiar rift in the life of the church. No matter what his 
view of Christianity, the open-minded minister can never get away from 
it. He must use old words with fresh meanings; he must ever seek to 
express in contemporary terms that living reality which has come down 
through the generations in the experience of the Christian community. 
If he is blessed with that understanding and has attained to that degree 
of maturity which can alone warrant his ministry, he will recognize the 
great continuities of the faith amid the shifting patterns of word and 
practice. He will be reverent in the presence of a past whose forms 
he cannot and would not perpetuate, but whose vitality and achievement 
must often put him to shame. This is at once the peril and the respon- 
sibility of the prophet. He dare not be an echo only ; he must be a voice. 
What he shall say, whether or not oriented by a passage of Scripture, 
will fund all that is relevant to the time and occasion from the whole 
sweep of his resources: “he will bring forth from his treasure things 
new and old.” 


Our contemporaries and their times are continuous with their yester- 
days, however revolutionary may seem the new age through which we 
and they are passing. But the minister dare not be preoccupied with 
the past. Let him know his contemporaries! Let him study his own 
time! Let him look appreciatively at his congregation, not over their 
heads! A man of like passions with them, aware of his own short- 
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comings, sensitive to the drift in human affairs, cognizant of the havoc 
which the war and its aftermath have wrought in the life of this gen- 
eration, he has come to have a deeper appreciation of the amazingly 
delicate adjustments which contribute to normal personality and to 
realize how easily it is thrown off-balance, and he is coming also to 
know something of the problems of family life and to be aware of the 
bearing of major community patterns upon its success or failure. Let 
him, then, challenge these people who hear him Sunday after Sunday 
with the sincerest faith and the highest hopes of the race, calling them 
to a personal and common life of honesty, sincerity, purity, mutuality 
and social creativity, citing as exemplars of this way of life the long 
roll of saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs who “climbed the steep ascent 
of heaven through peril, toil and pain.” Let the minister take to heart 
the issues which confront his people, their frustrations and failures, 
their unfulfilled longings and highest aspirations. Let him avoid gen- 
eralities and get down to cases, making it clear just where we who call 
ourselves Christians commonly full short in our membership in the 
community, in our effort toward “the good society,” as well as in our 
own interior lives. Let him stir the hearts of his people with a divine 
discontent with things as they are, so that it shall become a chief concern 
with them that justice and mercy and truth shall prevail to the ends 
of the earth, that this may become indeed “one world,” a world in which 
“each shall be for all and all for each.” Let him summon his generation 
away from the false glamour of the world’s “bright lights” to the 
fascinating quest of fellowship in the building of personalities through 
common experience in the things worth while, so that the field and focus 
of religion shall come to be found in the domestic scene, in the shop, 
the office and store and on the farm, in production, education, recreation 
_and the responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy, no less than in 
worship and the fellowship of the church, to the end that life, the com- 
mon life as lived under the inspiration and guidance of religion, shall 
become itself a holy thing. Then will men and women and little chil- 
dren, homes and neighborhoods and a redeemed society in a new world 
claim the enthusiasm and service of humanity—these rather than divi- 
dends, social prestige or special privilege of any sort. The minister 
may go as far in this direction as his mental grasp, his social gifts and 
his spiritual stamina will allow; and, as he follows the gleam, the pro- 
phetic note will once again sound forth from the pulpit: out of his own 
soul’s travail will come the word of the Lord for his generation. Past 
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and present will become one continuous process in the birth and rebirth 
of the human spirit. 


IV 


A principal element in the preacher’s predicament is the preacher 
himself. On can hear him saying, ‘Who is sufficient for these things ?” 
Who, indeed? How can one achieve that breadth of understanding, 
that depth of insight, which shall enable him to stand in the midst of 
these times without confusion, to maintain his perspective of values, 
and to proclaim with confidence the essential message of the Christian 
faith? There is no answer which can be framed in an aphorism; there 
are no short cuts. The preacher must himself grow into this stature. 
Nor is it a matter merely or mainly of intellectual discipline, though he 
who overlooks intellectual discipline does so at his peril. Adequate 
mental furnishing is a minimum requirement; but more urgent and 
crucial even are the moral and spiritual disciplines which come through 
living one’s way into the problems of his people and their society; only 
so can one hope to achieve an ample sense of moral values, and a dis- 
criminating awareness of spiritual ends and resources. These elements 
which supremely contribute to prophetic preaching lie well beyond 
“the art of speech,” and the afflatus of the orator; beyond diction and 
intonation and gesture. If the preacher has a mind at home in the fields 
of literature, history and philosophy, well and good, but these interests 
must not so preoccupy him as to obscure his primary aim. If the preach- 
er has multiplied contacts with the life of his community, he is much 
more likely to speak to people with effect, but here again he must deny 
himself for the sake of his ministry. For the preacher must maintain 
the practice of quiet withdrawal, that he may brood over the multi- 
patterned experience of the human family in his time, and over partic- 
ular situations and developments in the experience of individuals and 
families in his church and his community. What is going on there? 
It is of first importance that he shall know. Viewing every phase and 
item in the perspective and by the light of his personal Christian faith, 
and as in the presence of God, he will find his thought about what he 
must preach taking shape in these periods of quiet inquiry. Sincere, 
earnest, reverent, reflective he must be; but none of these can sub- 
stitute for that wrestling of soul with the perplexing realities which 
confront him and his people. The Bible comes to its own as he takes 
his place beside the brooding spirits whose inspiration it records, and 
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as he grapples with the human pageant which is itself more than drama 
because it is life and death, success and failure, hope and despair. 


Well, then, let the preacher take heart! So long as there are eager 
yet often bewildered folk seeking God and the good life, there will be 
a real place for preaching—preaching as counsel, inspiration, guidance, 
enlightenment—the word of God through the lips of a man willing to 
pay the price of that service. The Spirit of the Living God, moving 
upon the soul of a man of his appointing, will speak to the people in 
_words both new and old. 


“Beggars in Catholic and Moslem countries used to beg 
alms, sometimes, for the love of God. It was a potent ap- 
peal ; because God, according to the Socratic tradition, was 
the good to which all creation moved; so that anyone who 
loved deeply, and loved God, could not fail, by a necessary 
inclusion, to love the good which all creatures lived by pur- 
suing, no matter how repulsive these creatures might be to 
natural human feeling. 

“Thus the absolute love of anything involves the love of 
universal good; and the love of universal good involves the 
love of every creature. 

“Such, in brief, seems to me the prospect open to a mind 
that examines its moral condition without any preconcep- 
tions.” 


—Santayana 
* * * * 


“Only an illusion of conceit persuades us that cosmic dif- 
ference hangs upon even our wisest and most strenuous 
effort. Yet discontent with this limitation is as unreasonable 
as relying upon an illusion of external importance to keep 
ourselves going. In a genuine sense every act is already pos- 
sessed of infinite import. The little part of the scheme of 
affairs which is modifiable by our efforts is continuous with 
the rest of the world. The boundaries of our garden plot 
join it to the world of our neighbors and our neighbors’ 
neighbors. That small effort which we can put forth is in 
turn connected with an infinity of events that sustain and sup- 
port it. The consciousness of this encompassing infinity of 
connections is ideal. . . . It is the office of art and religion 
to evoke such appreciations and intimations ; to enhance ‘and 
steady them till they are wrought into the texture of our 
lives.” 

—Dewey 
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MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 


\ 


Gop, Our FaTHer, the Father of all mankind, we thank Thee for 

the Spirit of Christmas and for all hallowed memories associated 
with this festive season. Especially do we bless Thee, for him whose 
birthday we celebrate at this time. We call to mind the countless bless- 
ings his coming into this world and his sojourn gave to humanity. It 
was he, above anyone else, who revealed unto us Thy Divine Love and 
Compassion for the world. He removed the fear of death, and by his 
glorious example inspired men to holy and sacrificial living and_ be- 
queathed unto mankind the blessed hope that Thy Kingdom shall come 
on earth as it is in heaven, that all the races and classes, all the nations 
and tribes shall be united in one great family, in which the spirit of 
goodwill shall be the dominating motive. In that Kingdom the strong 
will bear the burdens of the weak; one soul shall be regarded as more 
precious than all the material wealth of men. There will be high regard 
for children, and men will remember that it is the will of Christ’s 
Father in Heaven “that none of these little ones shall be lost.” 

Grant that now, as we join again in the music and pageantry, in 
carols and gifts, and together with shepherds and wise men make our 
way to the cradle of the Christ child, that the joyous remembrance of 
the lad of Nazareth may confront us with the plight of the many Hebrew 
children today. As we read again the story of Jesus blessing the chil- 
dren, enable us to call to mind the unprecedented suffering among 
millions of children on the continents of Europe, Asia and Africa. Help 
us to envisage the urgency of our mission to those in such great peril, 
that we may gladly and generously, provide the food that will save their 
bodies from suffering and death—that we also may find ways and means 
to make available to them the truth that will free their minds from 
ignorance and superstitution—and above everything else, may our ex- 
ample of courageous and sacrificial living make it easier for those now 
in need and in peril to believe in Thee and the fellowship of Christ’s 
disciples. 

We also pray that we may grow in the grace and knowledge of Christ. 
May we not be childish in our attitudes and actions—yielding to self- 
centeredness and pride, intolerance and the spirit of revenge, sentimental 
devotion to things as they are and failure to recognize our own weak- 
nesses while we sit in judgment of our fellows. Grant us, instead, a true 
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spirit of childlikeness, that we may indeed be done with childish ways, 
and that we may “discern the things that are vital,” and “make love our 
aim, and set our hearts on spiritual’ gifts.” Amen. 

* * * 


God of the Years, who in the midst of time hath set eternity in our 
hearts, help us in this hour to lift up our eyes toward the spiritual 
horizons which encompass us. We thank Thee for the hope that springs 
within us as we follow the working of Thy Providence through the long 
ages past. Beyond the dim beginnings of recorded time, we behold Thy 
Spirit moving upon chaos and bringing into being order and life. We 
see our ancient fathers rising to their place under the burden of grow- 
ing knowledge and power. We trace their uneven course up the cen- 
turies. We see them tottering under responsibility and struggling with 
the mystery of freedom. Toil and tears have attended our human way. 
Yet for all this waywardness and failure, we thank Thee that Thou 
hast not taken Thy Spirit from the heart of man but remained in him 
an ever-present source of vision and strength. We rejoice in the re- 
sponse of all those who in the past have seen the higher opportunity 
and risen to it. We thank Thee for the restraints which good men have 
placed upon selfishness, pride and privilege. We thank Thee for the 
builders of civilization and for the cultural achievements of science, 
literature, music and all the arts. So much of Thy goodness channeled 
in the living of faithful men and women has become our heritage that 
we bow our heads in grateful humility. In deep reverence we wait 
under the challenge of the cloud of witnesses who look to us to make 
perfect that which they saw only as promises afar off. 

Once again, O God, we stand in the midst of chaos and hear Thy 
voice of creation. Thou art still here. This is Thy world. Our mad- 
ness cannot steal Thy power. Our ambition cannot usurp Thy throne. 
Thy light comes again to drive back the darkness and Thy Spirit moves 
upon the troubled waters of our hearts to build a new world. Help us 
to yield ourselves fully to Thee. Calm our frustrated spirits. Bid the 
demons which lurk within our souls depart. Teach us that it is not 
what happens to us but what happens in us that counts in Thy inventory 
of man. Make our hearts the crucible in which humanity may be 
purified, the dross of evil burned away and the gold of character pre- 
pared for the currency of the new day. Show us that worldly success 
can only make us braggarts while deprivation and suffering in Thy 
Cause may make us heroes. 
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Finish Thy work in us. Make us worthy to be workers together with 
Thee. Send us forth in faith, not knowing whither we go, but assured 
that as God lives and we remain true, the Kingdom will surely come. 
And when our day is done, grant that we shall have so wrought that 
Thou canst look upon Thy work in us and through us and say, It was 
good. Through Him who ever riseth to make all things new. Amen. 

* * * 


O God, our help in ages past, our hope for years to come, we thank 
Thee for the blessings which have been ours along life’s way: for our 
parents and the homes in which we have been nurtured, for our teachers 
and the schools wherein the horizons of our thought have been enlarged, 
for the Christian church whose ministry has led us into the knowledge 
of Thy truth and in whose fellowship we have found strength and the 
joy of service. We thank Thee for our friends—for those who still 
walk with us along the trail of life, and for those who have gone before 
and who now beckon to us from the heights. 

As we glance back we acknowledge with a humble sense of gratitude 
that experiences which at the time seemed grievous, and against which we 
rebelled, have, by Thy grace, worked together for good. Even pain has 
brought its blessings and disappointment opened new doors of op- 
portunity. Above all Thy gifts, O God, we thank Thee for Thyself, our 
Father and our Friend in all the varying vicissitudes of life. When we 
have forgotten Thee Thou hast not forgotten us; when, in rebellious 
mood, we have turned from Thee Thou hast not forsaken us; when we 
have lost faith in ourselves Thou hast still believed in us and hast chal- 
lenged us with new and greater tasks. 

Thy help in the past fortifies our spirits as we face the future. Stand- 
ing on the threshold of this new year, at the portal of a new age ominous 
with the threat of unprecedented power, we shall not fear if Thou art 
with us. Help us, O God, to put our whole trust in Thee! Turning 
from the ways of selfishness and sin may we march confidently toward 
the dawn of the new day. Enable us to lay aside the weights and chains 
which bind us to a dead past: the unforgiving spirit that cherishes 
old grudges, the bigotry and the spite which separate us from our 
brethren, false pride in race and class, industrial strife, and national 
jealousies which breed war and destruction. 

By means of the enquiring mind and the creative spirit with which 
Thou hast endowed us, we have made the earth, which was to be our 
home, a house haunted with tragedies and horrors. Forgive us, our 
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Father, that we have so misused Thy gifts and grant that during the 
days before us we may, by Thy aid, drive from our hearts and from our — 
world the evil spirits which disturb our peace and impede the coming 
of Thy kingdom. Grant that earth may yet be fair and man become the — 
master and not the victim of his creative powers. To this end enable 
us to dedicate ourselves more fully to the cultivation of our spiritual 
resources that we. may acquire the wisdom and the will to direct our 
material progress in ways that will bless and not curse mankind. 
Through the coming year and years enable us, as individuals and as 
nations, to live together as Thy children on terms of brotherhood and 
helpfulness, in the spirit of Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 
* * * 


O Lord, our God, we come up to the New Year as to a wayside 
shrine. A thousand years may be to Thee asa yesterday gone by, but 
to us a year’s travel is a long, long journey. We have had companion- 
ship in the way for which we are deeply grateful. The chatter of 
friends and their readiness to listen have eased the tedious hours, and 
many a time they have given us a hand with our burdens. We thank 
Thee for so arranging our lives that we have had some part of the 
journey together. Most especially are we grateful for Thy continued 
Presence, for out of Thy silence we have drawn fresh vigor, and Thy 
knowledge of the journey’s end is cheering to us who go without a map, 
with only the stars of Thy love to guide us. Because of this we have 
often set our flutes to our lips even in the darkness of night to play the 
old hymns of faith and hope. 

As we top the rise of this New Year, we pause for a time to catch 
our breath, and glance backward. Only for a moment, however, for the 
joy that is deepest is that which is set before us. It is toward the new 
things that we press forward. Yet our pilgrimage is not one of haste. 
We would not live by pillage of fields and flocks which others have 
taken the time to shape. Give us the patience to settle down in the right 
time and place to sow and reap. Or if Thy Providence bids us take to 
the road before harvests have ripened, let us leave to those who will 
inherit the fruits of our labors a rich and blessed store. 

We thank Thee for the Christ whose face bore the light of the know]l- 
edge of Thy glory. As we have given thanks for Thy continued Pres- 
ence on the way, it has been realized in the sense that we have seen Thee 
in Him. We have solved the mystery of Thy Being through His Being: 
We know that love, even though it goes down in seeming defeat, is the 
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eternal truth and the way of life. Once again, therefore, as we step 
out into a new year we affirm our faith in Christ, Thy Son, and commit 
our way to His guidance, expectant that through His spiritual Presence 
we may overcome evil with good, and that this world may become Thy 


Kingdom through the all-compelling love and goodness of Him. Amen. 


* * * 


O Eternal God of ages past and ages yet to come: 

Thou who art the everlasting Togetherness, the never-dimming Light, 
the ever-fulfilling Love ; 

Whose breath is the Surge of Life ; whose pulse is Eternal Creation ; 

Open Thou the curtains of time for a new year’s unfolding. 

Lead us to the threshold of things yet unborn. 

Make us malleable to learn, flexible to discern, humble in seeking. 

Teach us, O God, to see beneath surfaces ; 

To look beyond small horizons, to rise above trivialities. 

Be as a mighty sieve to sift us; as the blazing searchlight to brighten 
the way. 

From out of solitude weld us into eternal Fellowship. 

From out of complacency stir in us divine discontent. 

But from out of fear restore in us the peace of humble striving. 

Out of sheer dreams bring us enduring visions. 

Out of deadly routine point us to pressing purpose. 

Out of weakness grant us strength. 

Out of indecision bring us guided resolution. 

Out of impasse show us direction. 

Find us and fathom us; Free us; Fulfill us; 

Fire our imaginations. Prepare in us Thy divine anticipation that we 
may lay hold of those priceless treasures that are so easily missed 
—so silently lost. 

Chasten us but strengthen us; 

Replenish us; Renew us; 

Transform us now and never ceasingly, that Thy will be done. Amen. 


* * * 


O God our Father, who inhabitest eternity and yet art present in 
every moment of time, hear us, we beseech Thee, as we enter a new 
year. We are grateful for all the days which, by Thy grace, we have 
been granted to live, but we are not proud of our use of them. Too often 
the sun has risen on our pride and set upon our selfishness; too often 
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the hours of the night have been misused by our labor or made sordid — 


by our play. Yet thou hast not dealt with us according to our sins nor 
rewarded us according to our folly; and once more hast swung open 
to us the wide doors of another year, bidding us welcome. Grant unto 
us, ere we enter, such measure of Thy wisdom as we can freshly ap- 
propriate to the knowing of Thy will, and help us, in what we do, to 
avoid all that is unworthy of this new benefit of hours and days. 


Above the strife of the great ones who contend for power speak the 
clear mandate of Thine invincible dominion. Open the eyes of the 
lesser ones who are the pawns of power that they may see the vexations 
of the moment within the vistas of eternity. Hearten Thou those whose 
love and hope have been the bulwark of their faith lest they be daunted 
by the anger, despair or faithlessness of their fellows. Increase the 
diligence of those who labor for the glory of God and the good of 
mankind ; preserve strong in faith those who seek to level the barriers 
to true freedom and brotherhood among all the children of earth; and 
stand ever before us to judge and to forgive our sin, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness. 


For the new days Thou dost grant us to live, we would return new 
devotion to Thyself; for the hope in us that Thou dost manifest, we 
would offer Thee our continuing trust, and for Thy love, renewed each 
moment of the year, we would give Thee our bodies which is a reason- 
able service. And above and in all the experience that the new year 
will bring us, may we be so constrained by the love of Christ that we 
shall daily know that neither death nor life nor any other creature 
shall separate us from Thyself. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


K * * 


Eternal God, who hast led us through the confusing days of the past 
year and hast placed before us the unknown world of the new year, 
grant us courage equal to the demands which shall be placed upon us. 
Enable us to walk unafraid as we face the many paths which open before 
us so that we shall choose wisely the way in which we must walk. Lift 
us to heights of vision and strength of mind that we may discover the 
reason for our frustrations and failures of the past, the occasions when 
we have defeated our own better selves and have given expression to our 
baser desires and have fallen into the patterns of life which bring suffer- 
ing and futility into the world. 


We confess our sins of superficiality. We have dreamed noble 
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dreams but made feeble efforts to realize them. We have experienced 
new insights of wisdom, but have followed beaten paths of popular 
falsehood. We have felt the urge to genuine Christian love, but have 
continued in the way of narrow selfishness. So we do not pray for 
greater insights but for the will to walk in the light we already have. 
Give us the ability to learn from our past sins, but grant that we may be 
moved to rise above them to become the persons worthy to be called 
sons of God and children of light. 

As we accept the new year at Thy hands, grant that we may accept 
with it the responsibility for dignifying it with the Christian faith and 
courage which shall truly make it “a year of our lord;’’ May we labor 
effectively to give the world “the way, the Truth and the Life” and to 
reveal to mankind more convincing justification of the claims of Jesus 
in terms of nobler personal living and more intelligent social action. _ 

Whether the New Year bring us joy or sorrow, may we meet it with 
steadfastness of spirit and perfect devotion to Thee, so that we shall 
not be afraid of anything, but shall always be careful that we betray 
neither Thee nor our “potentialities.” 

In the Spirit of Christ, we pray. Amen. 


“_ Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but is virtue 
itself ; nor do we delight in blessedness because we restrain 
our lusts; but, on the contrary, because we delight in it, 
therefore are we able to restrain them.” 

—Spinoza 
* * * * 


“Fontenelle says, ‘I bow before a great man, but my 
mind does not bow.’ I would add, before an humble, plain 
man, in whom I perceive uprightness of character in a high- 
er degree than I am conscious of in myself, my mind bows 
whether I choose it or not, and though I bear by head never 
so high that he may not forget my superior rand. Why is 
this? Because his example exhibits to me a law that humbles 
my self-conceit when I compare it with my conduct: a law, 
the practicability of obedience to which I see proved by fact 
before my eyes. . . . Respect is a tribute which we cannot 
refuse to merit, whether we will or not; we may indeed out- 
wardly withhold it, but we cannot help feeling it inwardly. 


——K ant 


WOLFGAN G VON GOETHE AND GERMANY’S © 
RELIGIOUS CRISIS 


Wiiiiam ArtHuR MUELLER 


TU IS significant to note that in practically all the more popular ap- 
praisals of Germany’s religious crisis of recent times, a crisis that 
found its tragic climax in the rise and terror of the Nazi movement, 
one could find a phrase that ran somewhat like this: “. . . And all 
these terrible things,—this godless pride in Nordic prowess, this reli- 
gion of blood and soil, this brutal and barbaric persecution of the Jews, 
this torture of innocent men and women, this vitriolic attack upon both 
Protestants and Catholics, this insane oppression of all freedom, this 
lust for power and glorification of war,—all these deplorable things have 
taken place in the land of the ‘Dichter und Denker,” the land made 
famous by Kant and Hegel, the land of Schiller and Goethe. . . .” 

To a person who is even a little acquainted with the history of the 
German people and whose discernment has been sharpened by the 
realism of the Bible, such a phrase is both revealing and also indicative 
of a rather shallow knowledge of the complexities and ambiguities of 
past developments. What the Malvern Conference said with reference 
to the recent war, namely that “the war is not to be regarded as an 
isolated evil detached from the general condition of Western civiliza- 
tion during the last period ; rather it is to be seen as one symptom of a 
widespread disease and maladjustment resulting from loss of convic- 
tion concerning the reality and character of God, and the true nature 
and destiny of man,’ could easily be applied to the deeper causes of 
Germany’s recent religious crisis. 


It is the thesis of this essay that this crisis in Germany has its roots 
in the era of German classicism in the field of literature, German ideal- 
ism in philosophy, and German modernism in theology. A man like 
Alfred Rosenberg, one of the condemned men of Niirnberg and a leading 
exponent of National Socialist ideology, has freely acknowledged his 
indebtedness to and kinship with men like Herder, Goethe, Nietzsche 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain. It is therefore imperative to consult 
these eminent leaders of German thought of the past if we would under- 
stand the antecedents .of Germany’s present religious crisis. In this 


14 Just and Durable Peace, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, No. 4. The Malvern Conference, January, 1941, p. 22. 
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paper I shall limit the discussion to a consideration of Goethe’s relation 
to this crisis. 

Martin Kaehler who in his youth intoxicated himself with classical 
culture once called Goethe, while lecturing to students of Halle Univer- 
sity, the canonical man of the nineteenth century. When Gerhart Haupt- 
mann in 1932 lectured at Columbia University he ventured to predict: 
“Neither gold nor power will redeem mankind, but only pure humanism. 
Goethe was the embodiment of true and noble humanism. And he will 
some day yet become the cornerstone of a new civilization.” Franz 
Spemann, for several years a secretary of the Christian German Student 
Movement, tells us that he “discovered in many student dorms the 
picture of Goethe, seldom that of Schiller, never that of Kant.” Surely, 
such a man who is even thought worthy enough to become some day the 
cornerstone of a new and finer civilization deserves our wholehearted 
attention as we seek to trace some of the antecedents of Germany’s 
religious crisis. 


Wolfgang von Goethe! It is not easy to express the greatness of this 
man in words. Goethe was a master mind, a man of genius, upon whom 
nature had lavishly showered her gifts. He was a deep thinker, a 
relentless seeker after truth, and a dynamic and many-sided personality. 
How versatile were Goethe’s interests! In the realm of sculpture and 
painting, in music and poetry, in literary criticism and prose writing, he 
was equally at home. And he was a dramatist of the first rank, a worthy 
member in the pantheon of the world’s men of verse. His language is 
saturated with color and form; how he could chisel out words that glow 
with a hidden beauty all their own! Moreover, scientists with a philo- 
sophic bent have on occasion informed the world that the poet of Weimar 
was a scientist of real depth and perspective. We understand why 
Napoleon when first he met Goethe exclaimed, “Voila un homme!” 

Goethe was essentially a realist. He lived in nature’s beautiful realm. 
A glorious sunrise he enjoyed infinitely more than a treatise on logic. 
He hated abstractions and was suspicious of speculative reasoning. To 
him the eye was the supreme organ with which man is to apprehend the 
world. But Goethe desired not only to observe nature’s phenomena in 
a scientific manner, he also craved to enjoy its beauties in and through 
all his senses. He did not revel in nature like Jean Jacques Rousseau ; 
Goethe’s contemplation of nature was more serene, full of poise and 
harmony. He filled his receptive and highly sensitive soul with crea- 
tion’s glory in order to realize his oneness with the earth. For Goethe 
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considered nature to be divine, the reflection of the unknowable Urgrund 
of all life. Thus he could say to seekers after God, “If thou wouldst 
reach the infinite thou need’st but measure all sides of the finite world.” 

To live life like a piece of art was Goethe’s supreme aspiration. This 
lofty thought he had learned from the Greeks with whose blood he had 
nourished his soul in his early days. In the Greeks Goethe discovered 
the naive joyousness, the robust sensuality and the unconcern for the 
future and for ulterior purposes that characterized his own thinking. 
To him the Greeks were the unique people of history. From them 
he also learned the aesthetic contemplation of life. All life is to be 
an art, a representation of our inmost personality. 

Goethe was also a monist. He did not believe in the dualism between 
mind and nature. To him they were essentially one. Since nature is 
divine, man, being an integral part of nature, is consequently also divine. 
Goethe believed, therefore, in the inherent divinity and nobility of 
human nature. It is at this point that Alfred Rosenberg, the Nazi 
ideologist, sides with the man of Weimar. Rosenberg’s naturalism is 
cruder than that of Goethe’s, but it, too, proclaims, through the myth 
of the blood, the divine essence of man. It is at this point that Christian 
thought clashes with both Goethe and Rosenberg. 

Although Goethe, through the study of Spinoza and oriental mysti- 
cism, was strongly inclined toward a monistic interpretation of reality, 
his own works seem to belie his monism. He, too, like most other 
mortals, sensed at times the tremendous inner tensions of life. Though 
Goethe envied the Greeks for their apparent serenity, as a true Nordic 
he nevertheless had seasons when he brooded. He confessed that there 
had been times in his life when like Orestes of old he felt as though 
driven about by demons. Faust and his novel Wahlverwandtschaften 
(Affinities) may be cited in corroboration of this inner restlessness 
which characterized Goethe’s experience. This inner unrest he tried 
to overcome by delving into the treasures of antiquity. But though he 
spoke at times in words of highest esteem of Christianity Goethe did 
not seek to conquer his self and his passions through faith in Christ. 

The key to Goethe’s deepest convictions, in the judgment of many of 
his interpreters, is his Faust. For sixty years he labored on this master 
piece. To be sure, it will always be difficult to determine to what extent 
Goethe is reflected in this drama. But we may discover basic tendencies 
in the way in which Goethe depicts his characters. What are those 
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tendencies in Faust which suggest Goethe’s own philosophy of life, his 
view of sin and redemption? 

Faust is a restless man. He is never satisfied. He wants to know 
everything, enjoy everything, experience everything. He is insatiable 
in his thirst for knowledge. He passes through the systems of philos- 
ophy and the clinics of the doctors, delves into the tomes of the jurists, 
and even tortures his mind with the intricate questions of Christian 
dogmatics, but to no avail. He cannot find ultimate satisfaction. Faust 
sums up his futile quest in these words: 


“T’ve studied now Philosophy 
and Jurisprudence, Medicine— 
And even, alas! Theology, 
From end to end, with labor keen ; 
And here, poor fool! with all my lore 
1 stand, no wiser than before: 
{'m Magister, yea, Doctor hight, 
And straight or crosswise, wrong or right, 
These ten years long, with many woes, 
I’ve led my scholars by the nose— 
And see that nothing can be known! 
That knowledge cuts me to the bone.” 


When the pursuit of knowledge fails, Faust tries to appease the storm 
in his breast by indulging in the lusts of the flesh. Driven on by 
passions, after having sold himself to the devil with his own blood on 
the very eve of Easter, Faust ruthlessly breaks a girl’s heart, becomes a 
murderer, and then stoops into the most rotten abyss of sensuality. 

We should rightfully expect that Goethe would lead his hero through 
a relentless state of remorse and repentance. Has not Faust subscribed 
his soul to the prince of darkness? Has he not waded in loathsome 
depths of sin and degradation? But Goethe does not lead the hero of 
his drama through such repentance. Faust instead emerges unscathed 
from his sinister experiences. His conscience does not trouble him 
much. After Gretchen has perished in prison, we find Faust sleeping 
and dreaming as he bathes himself in the dew of the rising sun. He 
becomes a prominent leader at the imperial court, falls in love once 
more, this time with Hellena, the symbol of ancient Hellas, and finally 
ends his life as a man of affairs who sends his ships to distant lands, 
ever seeking that moment to which he may say, “Abide, O blissful 
moment, thou are so beautiful!” But that moment really never comes. 
Faust feels confident now that the search for eternal truth is utterly 
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worthless and useless. Strange as it may seem, at the end of Goethe’s 
great drama that man is called a fool who aspires after the truth that 
lies beyond the confines of this temporal scene. 


At once the question emerges why did Goethe treat of Faust’s re-— 


demption in that way. The answer is not difficult to find. It was 
largely due to a basic lack of Goethe in fathoming the depths of sin in 
the human heart. Goethe never took sin seriously. To his way of 
thinking evil was just as necessary as the good. Evil to Goethe was 
just as in Hegel—a necessary step in the process of man’s self-realiza- 
tion. He could even say, “That which is unnatural is also part of 
nature.” Goethe’s naturalism was both his naive greatness, and also 
his most serious limitation. The poet of Weimar, so feted by the world, 
consciously or unconsciously shut his eyes before the contradictions of 
human existence. Spemann has well interpreted Goethe’s dilemma: 


“Goethe, and herein Faust is quite Goethean, is the attempt of the 


finest spirit of our modern era to fill his soul with creation. It is. 


the demonstration of the fact that man is a royal being, and here 
we fully agree with Goethe. But this man needs redemption, and 
at this point we stand with the apostles against Goethe. If it were 
true what Goethe in the Prologue to Faust makes the angels to sing, 
‘The indescribable great works are glorious as on the first day’— 
but between the first day and us lies a mysterious event which has 
brought a rupture into creation and everyone who has listened in to 
his own secret life-story, knows about that event. Therefore nature 
offers not only refreshment and romance, but in its depths there lies 
unfathomable sadness which rustles through every tree top. The 
study of natural science does not lead to certainty, for in its depths 
the serious scholar is confronted with tantalizing enigmas. Faust 
lives in this mystical rapport with nature, and in that he is a fully 
modern man, and in this mood we may discover a key to Goethe’s 
riddlesome being.” # 


The close of Faust reveals that our poet laureate had no intention of 
excluding his hero from salvation. The angels carry Faust’s immortal 
part to heaven. Here Goethe uses fragments of the Christian tradition 
in order to realize Faust’s final redemption. Yet it is quite evident that 
it is the author’s ultimate concern to demonstrate that Faust’s inner 
being has not been radically affected by his devious sins and erring 
ways. “Ein guter Mench in seinem dunklen Drang ist sich des rechten 
Weges wohl bewusst.”® Faust, in spite of his titanic attempt to dis- 


2Idealismus und Christentum, p. 16. 
$“A good man, even in his darker impulses, is ever conscious of the right way.” 
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regard all law, human and divine, is at last justified before himself and 
before God. 

Goethe once said that in old age we all become mystics. This is signi- 
ficant for our discussion. It is the tendency of most mystical systems 
of thought to become vague and indefinite, to lose themselves in ecstasies 
and vain imaginations. Goethe, as we previously remarked, was also a 
realist and as such he escaped the peril of thoroughgoing mysticism, 
namely to dissolve nature in ideas or to speak of the empirical world 
as mere appearance. In this respect he opposed some of his idealistic 
contemporaries such as Gottlieb Fichte. But Goethe was still a true 
mystic in that he identified or at least tended to identify the creature 
with the Creator. In other words, he deified nature. That, in a sense, 
is what Alfred Rosenberg also did. 

As we pursue the comparison between Goethe and Rosenberg further 
we discover parallels in their appraisal of Christianity. Both men speak 
highly of Jesus, the former emphasizing the Nazarene’s serenity, the 
latter his quality as a fighter against Jewry.* But both thinkers reject 
the Cross of Christ. Both find the Christian as well as Jewish emphasis 
upon the awfulness of sin obnoxious. By the same token the teachings 
of the Apostle Paul are rejected by both Goethe and Rosenberg and 
they are also one in rejecting the ethics of the Christian faith. Are we 
unfair to suggest that a nation which allows itself to be beguiled by 
Rosenberg’s naturalistic self-glorification falls prey to idolatry and all 
its sinister consequences? Needless to point out, other western 
nations have been seduced to follow after false gods and experienced 
a terrific moral deterioration. Nor need we only think of France. 
America, too, is in a grave plight because of the surrender to pagan 
standards of behavior in large areas of its public and private life. 

With Goethe the desire to live life like a piece of art meant, in the 
last analysis, to live life without regard to divine law. Although in old 
age the master counseled his younger disciples to look upon matrimony 
as sacred and inviolable he set a fateful example through his wrong 
sexual relationships. Nor did he ever evince remorse because of these 
things. When modern Nazis, represented by the now crushed Schwarze 
Korps, the elite of the Nazi movement, advocated absolute freedom in 
sex relations, provided only the interests of the German VOLK be 


* Rosenberg, however, completely ignores the deep love and compassion which 
Jesus, a Jew, showed towards his own people whom he had come to redeem. 
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advanced, they might have justified their principles, in part at least, by 
the example of the poet of Weimar. 

Again, Goethe had a Julian hatred against the Christian demands of 
self-denial. Heine and Nietzsche, to mention only a few later thinkers, 
have acknowledged their debt to Goethe with regard to the Christian 
ideal of chastity. Rosenberg, in turn, has been most vitriolic in his at- 
tack upon basic Christian virtues, such as love, mercy, and humility. 
Wrote he: 


“If the ‘noble soul’ be recognized as the highest value, as the axis 
around which everything else turns, then the ideas such as love, 
humility, mercy and grace sink down to the second an dthird levil.” * 


Rosenberg, together with Dinter, Hauer and Wirth, has maintained 
that “love and Christianity” have produced a most tragic rupture in the 
heart of Europe, inasmuch as the new values of the Christian faith 
were put on one level with the highest Germanic virtues of “honor, free- 
dom, pride and courage.” 5 

Goethe, influenced by Winckelmann and his absorption of genuinely 
pagan elements in Greek culture, saw in Christianity basically something 
sickly, while the sensuality of the ancient Greeks was considered to be 
healthy and sound. No wonder that he held the Christian ideal of chast- 
ity to be unnatural and impossbile. 


Rosenberg, while realizing that Goethe would hardly have joined in 


“the fight for the freedom” (sic!) and reconstruction of our century, still 
could write: 


“Goeth in his Faust represented our inner being, the Eternal, which 
after each recasting of our soul dwells in the new form. Thus he 
has become the guardian and protector of our disposition, such as 
our nation possesses none better.” ® 


At this point it may be pertinent to raise the question: Would Goethe 
have been an exile had he lived to see Hitler’s rise to power? Would he 
have raised his voice in protest against the crudities of National 
Socialist Weltanschauung? 

No; doubt this question is difficult to answer. Yet there are some 
cues. For instance, it is a well attested fact that in the agony of the 
German people under the heel of Napoleon, the Corsican conqueror, 

-# Rosenberg, Der Mythos des Zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, p. 232. 


5 Tbid., pp. 400-401. 
8 Tbid., p. 515. 
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Goethe stood aloof. While Ernst Moritz Arndt thundered his scathing 
denunciations into the teeth of the usurper,—comparable to Winston 
Churchill’s imprecations against Hitler—while Fichte delivered his 
Reden an die deutsche Nation in the very presence of the French army 
of occupation in Berlin, while even the epicurean Wilhelm von Humboldt 
and the gentle Schleiermacher were drawn into the vortex of national 
upheaval, Goethe remained coldly indifferent. Freiherr von Stein, the 
statesman who knew Luther and read his Bible, was reckoned among 
Napoleon’s most dangerous foes. Not so Goethe. The Corsican had 
nothing to fear from that quarter. On the contrary, Goethe, the man 
of genius, bowed before the Emperor, the man of manifest destiny! 
Nor did Goethe believe that the German people would ever be able to 
triumph over the mighty Bonaparte. Yet the Corsican, just like Hitler 
in our day, waded in blood and committed one depradation after the 
other. Did Goethe cry out in protest? Not at all. Instead he turned 
his attention to less weighty matters. The world of political action 
where sharp, decisive decisions have to be made, that world Goethe 
consistently fled or ignored. 

There is one seemingly insignificant incident which throws light on 
our query. It occurred toward the end of the eighteenth century. The 
participants in this incident were the impetuous Gottlieb Fichte, Prince 
Karl August of Weimar and his Minister of State, Wolfgang von 
Goethe. 

Fichte, then a lecturer at the University of Jena, had aroused the dis- 
pleasure of the Weimar authorities in whose territory the University 
was located. A tract on the French Revolution from the pen of Fichte 
had made him suspect with the rulers of the day. Nor had his lectures 
on matters philosophical and theological enhanced his reputation. The 
entrenched Orthodoxy soon accused him of being an atheist and of 
teaching doctrines subversive of established government. Fichte, in 
turn, accused the authorities of despotism aiming at the suppression 
of freedom of conscience. The Weimar authorities were not at all eager 
to lose their fiery professor. Hence they merely cautioned him to be 
more discreet in the future in expressing his views. At first Fichte 
felt constrained to compromise. But when Goethe intimated that 
Professor Fichte had not expressed himself “properly about the most 
important mores and matters of state’,? and when the poet-statesman 
further insinuated that Fichte had revealed a lack of diplomatic discre- 


7 Liitgert, Die Religion des deutschen Idealismus und ihr Ende, I, p. 54. 
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tion in “contradicting the traditional expressions about such mysteries,” 
that is, about God and things divine, Fichte became angry. The proud 
philosopher inwardly loathed the tlever diplomacy of the suave and 
compromising Goethe. In the boldest language possible Fichte defied 
the Weimar government and defended his conduct as having been above 
reproach. The result of this defiance was Fichte’s dismissal from his 
professorship at Jena. And it was Goethe whose influence contributed 
decisively towards Fichte’s expulsion. The freedom that was denied to 
Fichte in Goethe’s Weimar was granted him in Prussia where he found 
a refuge. King Frederick William III of Prussia, in whose newly 
established University Fichte found a new field of activity, made this 
laconic observation on Fichte’s supposed irreligion: “If it is true that 
he has a quarrel with the dear Lord in heaven, may the good Lord settle 
that with him, to me it is nothing.’””® 

It is worth while pointing out that Goethe cast his vote in favor of 
Fichte’s expulsion from Jena not because he disagreed with the 
philosopher’s views on God, but because his decidedly conservative and 
aristocratic nature resented Fichte’s lack of political acumen and because 
he loathed the philosopher’s disobedient and defiant attitude toward es- 
tablished government. Said Goethe on that occasion: “I for one gladly 
avow that I would vote against my own son should he presume to use 
such language (as Fichte did) towards a government.’”® 

Liitgert, commenting on this incident, has well said: 


“Tt is beyond doubt that Goethe’s vote finally determined the issue; 
for the further intellectual development of Germany it is significant 
to note that Goethe cast a decisive judgment against Fichte’s atheism 
purely for political reasons. Goethe showed no understanding for 
Fichte’s honesty in bodly confessing his faith as he understood it. 
Goethe only saw the unpleasant form and did not ponder the in- 
herent right in the matter. This was the more fatal since he himself 
stood inwardly on Fichte’s side.” 


In this connection it is intriguing to recall that Kant also condemned 
his former admirer Fichte in the sharpest manner. The ascetic 
philosopher of the categorical imperative, the son of Pietist parents, 
could construct bold metaphysical systems, but neither he nor Goethe 
were willing to take a stand and to obey the imperious call to decision. 
It is therefore not without significance that many of Goethe’s admirers 

8 Tbid., p. 55 


9 Ibid., p. 54. 
10 Thid., p. 54. 
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found it expedient to sing the praises of the ideology and methods of the 
Nazi regime. Deluded Pietists, largely represented by the Free 
Churches of the Third Reich, have likewise become guilty of shameful 
compromise with the “revolution of nihilism.” 

One more fact needs to be emphasized at this juncture. It is a well 
known fact that after the War of Liberation, 1813-1815, a strong 
demorcratic movement surged through the German people. Stein’s 
reforms, Fichte’s Addresses, Arndt’s flaming patriotic tracts, Gneise- 
nau’s creation of a people’s army, Humboldt’s educational projects, all 
these aimed at giving greater freedom to the German people. Fichte, 
who was democrat and autocrat in one, implored the lethargic German 
princes of 1806 to become acquainted with their own people. But the 
dreams of the German people were, alas, betrayed by stupid princes and 
their reactionary tactics. But what about Goethe? He among the 
leading men of his people was practically the only one who found little 
or no rapport with the new democratic spirit which tried to become 
articulate. Had he not said on one occasion, ‘Nothing is more re- 
pugnant to me than the compact majority?” Well has Ernst Heilbroun 
interpreted Goethe’s basic mood when he wrote: 


“Among the leaders of the time Goethe was perhaps the only one 
who assumed a negative attitude towards the democratic spirit. 
Surely, we may find in his sayings suggestions that indicate that 
he, too, was aware of the necessity of declaring the common people 
to be of age. But it is nevertheless significant and points to the 
inner motive of his attitude—it is the insignificant remarks that 
give us away—that in the “Affinities” the friends are full agreed 
that he who would reform the state would have no need of the 
masses. ‘Everything bearing on the common weal must be pro- 
moted through the unlimited right of the crown (durch das 
unumschrankte Majestatsrecht).’ This sentence in the mouth of 
the captain of the novel really corresponds with Goethe’s own 
view of things.” 


Since Goethe’s days the spiritual climate of Europe has become 
decidedly colder. His naturalism, naive and serene, contained explosive 
depths. When a ruthles scientism and a cruel industralism began to 
endanger the Victorian poise of some of his followers they found in 
Goethe’s Grecian calm a haven of refuge. His boundless individualism, 
however, reenforced by that of other leading German thinkers of the 
nineteenth century, easily became the foil of an equally ruthless collec- 


11 Heilbronn, Zwischen zwei Revolutionen, p. 231. 
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tivism. Goethe’s worship of genius continued as a potent ferment in 
the Romantic movement, later it fructified the German Youth movement 
which finally disintegrated because of bitter internal conflicts over the 
Fiihrerprinzip. The cult of the man of genius who stands “beyond good 
and evil” has contributed, we believe, to the rise of the idea of the strong 
leader or Fiihrer. Thousands of German youth, disillusioned by the 
consequences of a lost war and weary of choosing between tragically 
conflicting philosophies, welcomed the opportunity to transfer their de- 
votion to the contemplative genius to that of a strong and energetic 
Fiihrer with a sigh of relief. 

Goethe like Kant and other prominent leaders of his era also lost 
contact with the worship of his people. He thus contributed towards 
the estrangement of the common man in Germany from the Church. 
Needless to say that the Church itself, both in its orthodox and its liberal 
wing, also became guilty in this regard. Goethe, to be sure, was not 
openly hostile towards the Church, though he found the Catholic 
worship richer and more rewarding that that of Protestant churches. 
He evaded the Church primarily for deep moral reasons. At the same 
time he with others of his time held it to be imperative that the masses 
go to Church. But this double standard could not long endure. Soon 
Marxists arose to accuse the intellectual leaders of Germany of 
hypocrisy in their religious professions. Goethe therefore, though he 
was perhaps the most universalistic spirit in Germandom, contributed 
his share towards the dissolution of the Christian faith in German lands. 
It is to be noted that Goethe once said: “I have written so much, yet 
among my songs there is none that fits into the Lutheran hymnal.” 
This is an illuminating admission. It reveals how in Goethe’s own 
experience the Christian faith had become peripheral. But religion 
must be ultimate and compelling, otherwise it decays. And Goethe is 
an eloquent witness to the fact that the worship of nature which he 
cultivated cannot satisfy. It creates an inner spiritual vaccuum into 
which any strong and ruthless dogma, subversive of God’s glory and 
man’s dignity, may find lodgment. Modern Nazi dogma has found this 
vacuum useful for its daemonic purposes. 

As Christians we need not deny that things of beauty have their place 
in God’s economy, but the deification of beauty, mere temporal beauty, 
is idolatry. The same is true of the apotheosis of power or the man 
of genius. For the “chief end of man is to glorify God, and to enjoy 
him forever,” as the Westminster Shorter Catechism so aptly has put 
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it. Idealism, whether in its Platonian form, or as expressed in the 
Hindu Upanishads or German classicism, does contain precious 
elements of truth. Man, as the Hebrew psalmist put it, “is 
wondrously made.” Natural man, we admit, may reveal rich treasures 
of the mind, but if these treasures are not consecrated to God’s truth 
they easily disintegrate. When finite creatures begin to venerate the 
creature more than the Creator they become guilty before the living God. 
Because men like Goethe underestimated the power of sin in human 
existence they were led astray in their pride. “The greatest of evils is 
our guilt,” cried Schiller, and even Goethe once declared, “Our mistake 
consists in this, that we doubt the voice of conscience”; yet in his ex- 
treme subjectivity he believed that he was a law unto himself. But if 


we cover up our sin despite better knowledge we become doubly guilty 
before God and man. 


A word of warning, addressed by an American thinker to a German 
friend and professor, may fitly end this essay. Lewis Mumford recently 
wrote: 


“Beware of your depth; for in the German depths the foulest 
monsters have been spawned and have flourished in the impenetrable 
-darkness, till they came to light in persecutions and exterminations 
that have no parallel in the vilest records of the past. Beware of 
your originality: when you have departed from the human form, 
you have not risen above the mediocrity of good and evil, but have 
sunk below it.’’? 


He that hath ears let him hear! 


12 A Letter to a German Professor, The Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. 
meLV, No. 3, p42. 


“Minds, nevertheless, are not conquered by arms, but by 
love and generosity.” 
—Spinoza 
* * x * 


“The ultimate motive power, alike in science, in morality, 
and in religion, is the sense of value, the sense of importance. 
It takes the various forms of wonder, of curiosity, of rever- 
ence, of worship, of tumultuous desire for merging personal- 
ity in something beyond itself. This sense of value imposes 
on life incredible labours, and apart from it, life sinks back 
into the passivity of its lower types.” 

—A. N. Whitehead 


THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF SIMON 


Epwin McNEILL PoTreat 
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pu why, I wonder, has He nicknamed him ‘Petros’ ”? 

Old man Zebedee gave the tangle of black nets a final heave and 
dropped them on the stony beach. Then he went back and stepped over 
into the boat he had left moored to the crude stone jetty, and which, 
rocked by the motion of the little waves, chafed the stones with a 
crunching, contented sound. He lifted a wooden tub half filled with 
fish, balanced it on his shoulder, paused gingerly for an instant on the 
gunwale of his teetering craft, stepped out and picked his way slowly 
back across the shore. Matthew, picking up the nets, threw them 
awkwardly across his shoulder and joined the older man. Together 
they disappeared between the squat houses near the margin of the lake, 
and making their way down a narrow alley came presently to a door 
through which, in order to accommodate their burdens, they had to edge 
their way. The mother of the sons of Zebedee greeted them in a re- 
strained and even cautious manner. Matthew did not know her very 
well. They had met often when Matthew was in the Customs Office. 
She had tossed contemptuously many a ringing denarius across his 
worn counter as her grudging tribute to Rome, and her recollection of 
these incidents gave her no pleasure. His momentary effort to make a 
fisherman of himself had added to her scorn; but since her two sons 
had come to know him in the group that had gathered around the young 
Galilean, she had forced herself to be civil when occasion found them 
together. It was not easy, for she was a fiery sort; but she was ambi- 


tious for her boys, and it was not unlikely that this quondam Roman 
hireling might help her some day. 

She lifted the tub of fish off her husband’s shoulder as Matthew 
dropped the nets near the door. The men did not tarry long indoors. 
There was an hour yet before sunset, and the air was already growing 
cooler. They worked their way through the twisting streets and came 
at length to the edge of the town. Above them stretched the slopes that 
began at the edge of the river and ended in the high hills to the west. 
After walking for fifteen minutes, they paused and looked back at the 
town. Then Matthew pointed to a large boulder and bade the older man 
sit down, while he found a place for himself nearby. He was unused 
to the exertion the climb had demanded, and sat for a moment, breath- 
ing heavily. 
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“Perhaps it does look like an odd assortment—that crowd He has 
gathered about Him,” he finally said. 

“Odd, yes,” agreed Zebedee. “Do you think He knows what He has? 
To call Simon a rock, to give him—of all people— such a nickname 
seems,—well, perhaps He doesn’t know much about rocks.” He slapped 
the massive stone on which he sat, and laughed. “You know why they 
call my boys ‘The Thunderers’ I guess.” 

“Not exactly, but I have my suspicions.” 

Zebedee smiled, wondering what sort of reputation James and John 
had made for themselves in Galilee. 

“But,” Matthew pursued, “He seems to know us all astonishingly 
well. He may have discovered something in Simon we didn’t know 
was there.” 

“Not me,” Zebedee challenged. “I’ve known old Jonah’s boy ever 
since he was born. He’s never been anything but a whimpering fool. 
Had bad bringing up. Jonah never could make him obey orders with- 
out scaring him half to death.” 

“Yes,” Matthew commented, with a rising inflection. “I’ve seen 
him rather badly frightened recently, though his way of explaining his 
behavior looks like an effort to convince others of his bravery.” 

“Of course; but they don’t know him like I do. His father began 
telling him stories about demons before he was able to understand 
words. Told him the lake had devils in it, and that the noise of the 
wind was the cry of demons in trouble. All true, I guess, but hardly 
the thing to bring up a lad on. The poor boy would cry piteously when 
he was put to bed, and then Jonah would frighten him to sleep by saying 
the spirits would find his bed if he didn’t stop whimpering. So he’d lie 
still and shiver himself to sleep. And now he’s called ‘Rock.’” The 
old man laughed cynically. 

“Perhaps he’s got over it somewhat since he became attached to the 
Galilean. The Master is afraid of nothing and seems more distressed 
by a display of fear than by anything else. He thinks it is so utterly 
useless. He was telling us the other day that there was no use fearing 
those who only have power to kill the body. He admits, of course, that 
those who can kill the soul are to be feared. I rather think He believes 
that fear is one of the things that kills the soul. He may be right.” 

Zebedee’s face reflected his disgust. “Then Simon’s soul is mortally 
ill,” he said. “He too used to say there wasn’t any use in being scared 
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of anything; and then my John would take him out from the shore a 
little way and rock the boat just to hear him whine and plead to be taken 
back to shore.” a, 

“I have noticed,” observed Matthew, “that he doesn’t like to get very 
far from land now. How did he happen to become a fisherman”? 

“Fear of starving to death, I guess. Nothing but fear of something 
worse could have driven him to this demon-infested water for a living.” 

Matthew didn’t reply for some minutes. He had returned to Caper- 
naum on an errand to Zebedee. James and John had decided to put 
some of their savings into the living expenses of their little group. 
They had found something in the quiet, compelling young prophet that 
began in their leaving their all to follow Him. They were now sending 
back for what they had left, that He might make use of it. Zebedee 
was clearly reluctant to turn it over to their messenger. The boys, he 
thought, were a bit hasty in this. But they were “The Thunderers” to 
the neighbors, and he knew better than to oppose openly their wishes. 
Zebedee could make a living ample for the needs of their mother and 
himself, and she, never content with being a fish-monger’s wife had 
whispered to him that this attachment might bring some advantage to the 
whole family. 

The sun was almost gone behind the crenellated ridge to the west. The 
water that had reflected all day the ultramarine of the cloudless Syrian 
sky, was turning now to nacre and gold. A breath stirred the face of 
the sea and rocked the little boats that nestled near the shore, urging 
their black masts into gentle oscillation, like metronomes beating the 
tempo of a vesper hymn. The two men were quiet for some minutes 
while the twilight drifted in on the crest of a wave of cooler air. 

“Or perhaps,” Matthew took up the conversation where it had lapsed, 
“He gave Simon that name, not because of what he is, but because He 
thinks He can make something out of him.” 

“Not a bad idea, of course, but a forlorn hope. It takes a long time 
to make rock out of sand.” Zebedee’s laconic comment signalled their 
rising, and they began making their way back to the little city in the 
gathering darkness, with few further words. 

Matthew was highly interested in the light he had been getting on 
the puzzling character of Simon. During the evening spent in Zebedee’s 
home, he found that he was quite as unpopular at home as he had become 
among the Twelve. Though they had been fellow-townsmen for years, 
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Matthew had seldom seen him in Capernaum. This, he discovered, was 
due to the fact that Simon held Roman rule in noisy contempt, making 
his boast that he was afraid of no glittering legionary that walked, and 
among his fellow fishermen bragging loudly of his defiance of the tax 
levied on fish which he said he never paid. 

After she had overcome somewhat her aversion to her guest, the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee regaled the quiet ex-tax-collector with 
lively gossip about Simon’s boyhood; compared him invidiously with 
his taciturn and stolid brother Andrew, and gave herself to unrestrained 
abuse of his character. Matthew was shrewd enough to see under her 
desparagement of the man a certain degree of jealousy of him. She 
had heard that her sons—always better and more successful fisher- 
men—had yielded to Simon’s prominence in the little company. They 
themselves had told her this. He, they said, usurped the office of spokes- 
man. He was always the first to speak up when the Master put ques- 
tions to the group; and although it had cost him frequent rebuke, the 
Master had once or twice commended him warmly. 

Zebedee, however, kept referring to the name that the Master had 
given him. He asked his guest whether the others had taken to calling 
him “Petros,” and if they did not use it derisively. He reported in 
some detail a story that Simon had brought home to his mother-in-law 
some weeks previous. She was subject to violent attacks of malarial 
fever, and he had to make occasional visits to the family. He never 
failed to bring back some marvelous tale, of which he was invariably 
the hero. He told how one day he had stood by the Master while 
a maniac possessed by a legion of devils ran at them; said His 
show of courage halted the madman’s rush, and that at a word from the 
Master, the whole devilish legion catapulted out of him and seized on 
to a herd of nearby swine. There were two thousand pigs, he said, and 
every pig had its own individual devil as they tumbled into the sea. 
The story was listened to by several, but with misgivings. One observed 
caustically that he hoped the devils shared the fate of the pigs and were 
drowned. If this possibility could be established, he said, Simon and 
his young friend were in line for an appointment from Caesar. If 
however, it served merely to augment the water-dwelling spirits by two 
thousand Jand-lubber devils, they needed a public reprimand at least, 
for making the lot of the fishermen of Tiberius all the more precarious. 
Simon was made sullen and abusive by this comment. That of course, 
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only made his listeners less credulous, and they made him sorry that he 
had started the story. It didn’t help his mother-in-law, either. 

But the pig story had created nothing like the merriment caused by 
Simon’s account of walking on water. He told nothing about waking 
out of a sound sleep at the stern of the boat, and calling out in terror at 
the sight of a ghostly figure hurrying past them on the waves. That 
much of the story came from other lips. What Simon delighted to re- 
count was the way in which he stepped grandly from the swaying boat 
on to the waves that grew—according to his tale—adamant under his 
confident tread, and how he walked unassisted to the side of the Master. 
That he stepped on a soft spot and sank ingloriously, calling frantically 
for help; and had finally to be pulled out, was all deleted from his 
version. He never seemed to feel, however, that he was anything less 
than a hero, despite the ignominy of the opening and closing incidents 
of the story. 


During the autumn and winter months that followed, Matthew began 
to share the feeling about Simon that Zebedee had voiced in the late 
summer. Instead of becoming more resolute in character, he appeared 
less so. And when the hostility of the rules became more open, and 
threats against the person of the Master and His friends became more 
frequent, he grew very irritable. He quarreled with his fellows, and 
even disputed hotly with the Master. Furthermore he made the open 
boast that he was a special favorite of the Master, and sought to prove 
it by allowing himself only rarely out of His sight. It was therefore with 
unanimous delight that his fellows saw him rouse the Master to a quick 
display of resentment one afternoon. The little group was moving 
unhurriedly in the general direction of Jerusalem. They had been talk- 
ing about inconsequential matters. Philip was on the lookout for a 
place to put them up for the night. It was while they were still some 
little distance from a village that lay beyond them on the dusty highway 
that the Master was seen to turn quickly on Simon and say sharply: 

“Get back there, behind me, you satan; you annoy me. You are look- 
ing at things from the human, not the divine standpoint.” 

No one seemed to know exactly what was meant, but Judas of Kerioth 
didn’t lose the chance it offered him to say: 

“Ha ; that’s another nickname for The Rock,” with a smirk. 

The Master, however, quick to observe the delight the others were 
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having in Simon’s discomfiture turned to them and remarked quietly: 
“If any of the rest of you want to come along, don’t forget that there 
is a cross to carry. The only way to save your life is to lose it.” He 
seemed very unhappy, not only because of Simon’s irritating behavior, 
but by the fun the others got out of his rebuke. His control of Himself 
in spite of his annoyance, His courage in the prospect of danger—for He 
_knew He was in for trouble in Jerusalem—had a sobering effect on the 
_ group for the rest of the evening. But by the next day they seemed to 
have forgotten the incident, and were quarrelling again. 

When they got to Jerusalem three days later, the city was in a tumult. 
The Passover had not only added thousands of pilgrims to an already 
crowded population, but there was ugly rumor abroad that the authori- 
ties were going to come to grips with the defiant young Galilean. 
During the hot, dusty days the little group of His intimates moved 
about the city attracting to it idlers and excitement hunters, until by 
the Day of Unleavened Bread there had developed considerable public 
interest in the young teacher. 

But Simon, whose apprehensive spirit magnified every rumor that 
that smote his alert and sensitive ears, was exceedingly uncomfortable. 
He denied to himself that he was afraid, and in his manner, affected a 
brusque and theatrical daring. Only once did he find a chance to con- 
fide his uneasiness to another member of the group. Judas had been 
acting strangely of late. Several times he had absented himself from the 
rest for long intervals. During the evenings he was morose and uncom- 
municative. Simon thought he must be afraid, and his suspicions dis- 
turbed him. 

Consequently on the evening of the Great Day of the Feast, as the 
twelve were gathering in the upper room where they were to eat together 
the Paschal meal, Simon drew Judas to one side as he entered the door, 
and affecting expansive good-humor asked pleasantly: 

“Good deal of talk going about. Folks seem to wonder what’s going 
to happen to Him,” and he jerked his thumb toward the window where 
the Master was standing, looking out into the night. “Think there’s 
anything in it”? 

Judas licked his lips nervously and looked about the room. His face 
twisted into a sneer as he whispered mischievously : 

“Get behind me, you satan. You're looking out for your own skin, 
not His.” His long finger gestured nervously toward the Master. 
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Simon flushed angrily, and would have resented the remark, but he saw 
Andrew coming toward him, and had only time to hiss: “Take care of 
your own skin; I'll see to mine, all right.” 


And then something happened which was first the occasion for spec- 
ulation, arid then heated argument. ‘Simon had taken his place, and 
was reclining by the Master at the table. He had, at His suggestion, 
made arrangements for the supper. The obvious explanation of his 
position of honor was that he had not overlooked the detail of seating 
the guests. But to explain it was not to settle it. For days the men had 
been under tension, and this latest move of Simon irked them uncom- 
monly. Three of them farthest from the Master. began to talk about it, 
and before they knew it they were disputing about honor and position 
in general. 


The Master looked up and hearing their voices raised in dispute said, 
as if to answer their question: 

“Great? Who is greatest? He is greatest among you—and when He 
said ‘you’ He pointed at them—must be the youngest, and he who is 
chief, like a servant.” 

This stopped their wrangling. They didn’t understand exactly what 
He meant, but they were sure that Simon would get very little comfort 
out of his usurped place of honor as he reflected on the words. 

During the argument, Judas had gone out. He swung the door open 
heavily and lurched out into the darkness that swallowed him as com- 
pletely as if it had annihilated him. 

Simon, still smarting under Judas’ recent sneer at him, and reminded 
of it by his sudden exit, shifted himself to his other elbow and faced the 
Master. 

“What do you think is the matter with Judas” he asked in a voice 
he was careful not to have overheard. 

“Much the same trouble as yours, I should say,” came the quiet 
answer. Simon was so surprised, so totally unprepared for such a 
reply that for once in his life he was speechless. To be identified with 
the sneaking, skulking Judas in any imaginable way was something he 
was sure he deserved least of all the group. 

“A satan has possessed him,” the Master pursued without raising 
His voice, “and Simon” . . . it was very obvious that He did not 
use the name He had given him . . . “Simon, a satan has desired 
you that he might sift you as wheat . . .” 
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“What satan do you mean?” 

“What satan?” He echoed, His eyes narrowing. “Why, your satan 
is Fear. Greed has laid hold of Judas. He can see values only in terms 
ofmoney . . . of pieces of silver.” 

“What does he want with money ?” 

“Never mind him. He that takes money will perish by money. Fear 
has desired you, but I have prayed for you that your faith might not fail. 
And you in turn must encourage your timid brethen.” 

“I ;” Simon answered petulantly, raising his voice and pointing ex~’ 
citedly at himself, “I, afraid? Impossible! Why, I am willing to go 
with you to prison and to death.” He shifted uneasily. 

“Careful, Simon” cautioned the quiet voice. ‘Don’t deceive yourself. 
Fear wants you. I called you a satan once when you were trying to 
frighten me. Remember? But I was not afraid then; I’m not afraid 
now. That satan has no part with me. You thought the herd of swine 


that rushed into the sea had devils in them. No; they only were afraid, 
stampeded. Pigs and people lose control of themselves when panic takes 


hold. Isn’t that devil enough? And nothing sifts like fear. It sifts 
nations ; it divides men into heroes and cowards; it marshals a man’s 
lowest impulses against his highest interests. Why do men lie? They 
fear the truth. Why do men kill? They fear death. Why do men 
boast? They fear their cowardice will be laid bare. The fear of God 
is the beginning of wisdom, but not the end. Perfect love casts out 
fear,” 

He had been talking in desperate earnestness to Simon, but had not 
raised His voice. The others, noting the serious look on His face, grew 
quiet in the effort to catch what He was saying. But His words were 
for Simon’s ears alone. “I have prayed for you, Simon, and I gave 
you a new name; and yet, and yet....” and He passed His hand wearily 
across His eyes—‘“I tell you truly that the cock will not have crowed 
to-morrow before you have denied three times that you know me. Why 
is it that men deny me?” He looked up, and His eyes seemed like points 
of flame, burning, burning. “Because they are afraid. Simon, you 
are afraid.” 


It was only a few hours later, in the olive gardens outside the city 
that the Master cautioned Simon that danger was present, that he had 
better be alert, lest he fall into temptation. But sleep was too seductive 
for men whose weariness was a dull pain, and when the midnight 
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air plagued him with fitful slumber, he yielded to the irresistible anaes- 
thesia that brought him sleep, but teased his tired mind with fantastic 
and terrifying dreams. a 


It was just about a year after their first conversation on the slope 
above Genessaret that Matthew sat again with his old fisherman friend 
watching the approach of evening. The same caressing wind rocked 
the resting fisher-craft by the beach; the same declining sun lifted up 
golden fingers of light in a vesper benison, and the same strange man 
provided the subject of conversation. The two months that had just 
passed had been full of excitement, and rich in meaning. Except for 
two days, immediately following the death of their Friend, the Zebedee 
brothers had not been home, and then their return to Jerusalem was 
sudden and unexpected. Simon had come back with them. He seemed 
strangely chastened. The old bluster was gone. To those who asked 
what plans he had he gave the curt answer; “I’m going fishing.” But 
he fished for no more than two days, and then, like James and John, 
hurried back to the capitol. 

Matthew reported faithfully what had happened to them since their 
return, and Zebedee had listened with consuming interest. The un- 
utterable tragedy of the execution, the wild hysteria of the crowd that 
wanted to crown Him one day and kill Him the next, and the weird story 
of the empty tomb—it was all a bewildering tangle of tragedy and tri- 
umph, of assurance and incredibility. But of all the things that Matthew 
told him, nothing so amazed his friend as what he said about Simon. 
All Jerusalem was talking about him, and everybody called him Petros! 

“Well,” Zebedee finally remarked, “the Master was right. He saw 
more clearly than all of us. Simon the Rock! Hai! But I still find it 
hard to get it through my stupid, prejudiced head.” 

“It didn’t happen all at once,” Matthew corrected. “Indeed Petros 
himself is most frank in his explanation of it. From his own lips we 
have heard the secret. He says the Master put His finger on the source 
of his trouble while we were eating supper, that last night together. 
He told him he was a coward, that he was under the domination of the 
devil of fear.” 

“Tsn’t that what I said to you a year ago” ? asked Zebedee. 

“Yes, and I’ve thought of it often.since. At the same time He told 
Petros that the satan of greed had taken possession of Judas, and that 
very night in the garden, Petros was witness to the awful consequences 
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of greed when Judas kissed the Master. He was right. The money 
that Judas got, got Judas. 

“Petros had never thought of it before, apparently. Coward though 
he was, he honestly thought he was brave.” 

“Is it true” put in Zebedee, “that he tried to defend the Master when 
the ruffians came out to arrest Him”? 

“True it is. He had got his hands on a broad-sword, and when every- 
body else ran away, he—sick though he confesses he was with terror— 
struck out blindly at one of the men. And then, in spite of the gnawing 
terror in his heart, he slipped into the court-yard where they carried 
the Master. He was trying desparately to defeat the devil that was 
dogging his miserable footsteps, sifting every impulse like a seive. Poor 
fellow—his forced courage was short-lived when a serving wench, tend- 
ing the fire—and Petros says now he was shivering more from fear than 
from cold—teased him with being a member of the outlaw gang just 
rounded up. He was so terrified that he swore violently at her, and fled 
precipitately out of the yard. He caught a glimpse of the Master as he 
rushed out, and then broke down in a paroxysm of weeping when he 
realized what fear had done for him. But for the first time, he says, 
outside the court-yard, he faced himself with the accusation of coward- 
ice, and admitted it!” 

The speaker paused for a moment as if in the effort to recall some- 
thing. Presently he smilingly resumed as though the humor as well 
as the pathos of the ordeal of Petros had not escaped him. 

“But still more marvelous! You remember his fear of ghosts, and 
how the sight of graves struck him with dread? He was the first of 
us men to go to the burying ground the morning that the grave was 
reported unoccupied, although he was the first to scoff at the women 
who brought the story. He told them they’d been seeing things. And 
then, fancy this ; the man who all his life had been seeing spectres, rushed 
headlong into the open tomb! When asked of it later he replied with a 
saying of the Master’s about perfect love casting out fear.” 

“Love—fear, love—fear,” said Zebedee, balancing his hands in front 
of him as if weighing the ideas. “Ah, that’s it,” he went on. “My 
John was telling me how they found the Master cooking a fish for break- 
fast by the shore, the second morning they had been home fishing. He 
spoke strangely to Simon. Call him ‘Old Jonah’s son.’ John couldn’t 
quite make out what the point was. Three times the Master asked him 
if he loved Him. Come to think of it, Simon may have been afraid of 
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Him too. He had reason enough to be, after the way he had denied 
Him three nights before. He had something for Simon to do, but 
seemed unwilling to commit it to him until He was sure love for Him 
had cast out all fear. Love—fear, love—fear. Yes, that must have 
been it.” 

Zebedee stopped speaking. It was fully half a minute before Matthew 
observed thoughtfully : 

“Petros has done more to revive the courage of the Master’s friends 
than anyone else in Jerusalem. Odd, isn’t it. Why, the way he has 
defied the magistrates who have tried to frighten him into silence is the 
talk of the town. The impression has got abroad that it is they, and 
not we who are afraid. 

“And I’m beginning to see what the Master meant when He spoke 
of a church He was establishing. When at first He proposed to found 
it on Simon, we felt no enthusiasm for the motion. And then, most 
of us forgot about it. I think, in fact, it was thought to be a rather 
tactless way of playing favorites with the least popular man in the crowd. 
But however we may have felt about it, it is Petros who is holding 
things together in the city, Petros and your John. He told us one late 
afternoon—and was very modest about it—that the last word the Master 
said to him was that he should feed His sheep. Can you think of any- 
thing that is an easier prey to fear than a sheep? And I think that a 
church that can be utterly unafraid—ah? it must have been that sort 
of thing that the gates of hell cannot prevail against. If we can only 
keep the church from being afraid!” 

It had grown dark while they talked. The night had come quickly as 
though a door had suddenly shut out the day. The wind had stopped, 
and the night set about mothering its brood of stars. Zebedee got up 
stiffly and stood waiting for his companion to move. A great silence 
seemed to have enveloped the earth. A meteor shot across their seg- 
ment of the sky—a blade of fire slitting the garment of the night. 

Matthew joined him, and they walked carefully down the slope to- 
gether, picked their way through the dark streets and came at length 
to the low door of Zebedee’s house. As they stepped inside the fresh 
evening air gave place to the acrid odor of fish. With his foot Matthew 
moved aside a pile of nets, and made room for himself on a mat on the 
floor. 

A little woman, bent with years, but with extraordinarily bright eyes 
came out of an adjoining room, carrying a sputtering oil wick. She 
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placed it carefully on the lamp-stand, shielding it for a moment with her 
hand to fend against the draft her entrance had stirred. She greeted 
her guest with a modest, cordial smile, and the words; “Peace be unto 
you.” Then she moved deferentially to one side, waiting for her husband 
to speak. 

Zebedee sighed wearily and turned to Matthew. “The mother of 
the sons of Zebedee will be interested in what you’ve been telling me 
about Petros,” he said pleasantly. 


The End 


“A religious education is an education which inculcates 
duty and reverence. Where attainable knowledge could have 
changed the issue, ignorance has the guilt of vice.” 


—A. N. Whitehead 
* * * * 


“Evil is the half-way house between perfection and 
triviality.” 
—A. N. Whitehead 


* * * * 


You must not overstretch a proposition, neither must you 
overstretch or spin out a jest, that has done its duty. For 
few can be made to rebound after they have once come to 


the ground. 
* * * * 


There are also many persons who commence speaking 
before they know what they are going to say. The ill- 
natured world, who never miss an opportunity of being 
severe, declare them to be foolish and destitute of brains. 
I shall not go so far; but hardly know what we should think 
of a sportsman who would attempt to bring down a bird 
before he had loaded his gun. 


* * * * 


Few good things are ever said by those who are constantly 
striving to say extraordinary ones. 


—From Martine’s Hand-Book of Etiquette, 1866 


THE SEQUEL TO SCHOOL AND CHURCH: 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


Almost three years ago, Professor Moehlman after many years of 
study offered American education an interpretation of the religious 
significance of the public school in American life. He had already 
done this in his Story of the Ten Commandments published in 1927. 
So popular has School and Church become that it has now gone into 
a $1 edition. And Mr. Moehlman is spending much of his time speak- 
ing both to teachers and ministers in several states on keeping the 
“state and church forever separate.” 


Moreover, at the special request of American educators, he is now 
publishing the sequel to School and Church. It is to appear in Jan- 
uary, Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge being the publishers, the price $2.00, 
and the title The Church as Educator. 


Winthrop S. Hudson, Dr. Moehlman’s successor in the chair of the 
History of Christianity at Colgate-Rochester, his pupil, and friend 
over the years, now of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, has written the following appreciation of the latest work 
of his teacher and we are very happy to be the first theological mag- 
azine to run a review of what should prove to be Dr. Moehlman’s 
most important contribution to understanding the American way of 
life. 


I* The Church as Educator, Conrad Henry Moehlman has given us 

another provocative and challenging book. It is a book which de- 
mands the earnest attention of everyone—be he churchman or citizen— 
who takes seriously either his civic or religious responsibilities, and it 
is to be hoped that the book will serve to awaken in others an awareness 
of those responsibilities. Incisively written, without mincing words, 
the book speaks directly to the major issues of our time. 

The first section of the volume is devoted to a discussion of the pro- 
gressive breakdown of the medieval religious synthesis, which has been 
taking place since the fourteenth century. This has involved a general 
cultural disintegration in which the churches have been unwitting vic- 
tims. Christendom’s record with regard to racialism and the inade- 
quacies of its missionary program are lifted out as illustrations and 
symptoms of the general breakdown of the old pattern. 

Professor Moehlman points out that, at the same time the old synthe- 
_ sis was disintegrating, a new synthesis has been emerging, a way of 
life that embodies the values of humanism, democracy, the scientific 
spirit, and essential Christianity (defined as “the ethical quadrilateral 
of Jesus: purity, love, humility, and heroism”). 

All_religions, including Christianity, have undergone constant re- 
vision. In fact, continual adjustments and adaptations have had to be 
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made for mere survival. Unfortunately, these revisions have come too 
late and too unintelligently, and consequently Christianity has often 
identified itself with reactionary forces. This volume is a plea that 
this time the adjustment may be made intelligently and rapidly. 


Some of the major problems confronting religion today are: the 
implications of democracy for public education and public education 
for democracy, the pressing necessities of the social order, the signifi- 
cance of the scientific spirit, and the nature of intercultural relations. 
Some attempts at partial adjustment have been made by the churches, 
namely : social gospel movement, the religious education movement, and 
the more recent concern for the introduction of religious instruction 
in the public schools. All these, the author believes were rear guard ac- 
tions destined for failure from the start, and he gives at length the 
reasons for their inadequacy as solutions to the problem. Principally 
the failures were due to an attempt to recover the old authoritative re- 
ligious pattern, and the battle was lost before it was begun. 


An illustration of the author’s thesis, in this connection, may be drawn 
from the area of the churches’ social concern, “The American social 
gospel naively attempted to Christianize Marxism. It accepted ‘formed 
socialism’ and assimilated it to the supernatural gospel instead of deriv- 
ing its program from that gospel and sitting in judgment upon economic 
determinism.” Congregationalists, in 1925, did better when they for- 
mulated a statement of their social ideals. They began with the Judeo- 
Christian principles of love of God and love of neighbor and then trans- 
lated these ancient ideals into modern applications. They did not attempt 
to read back into the ancient records modern social theories. 


The final section of the book gives suggestions for the formulation 
of the new religious synthesis which must be made if the churches are 
to survive as significant institutions in the contemporary world. Such 
a synthesis must provide for “religious freedom, growth, variation, 
creativeness, and understanding” as over against “tradition, anathema, 
conformity, fear.” It will find its authority in “the controlled reflection 
which follows observation, experimentation, and analysis.” It must 
come to understand the nature of its own heritage, the necessities of 
public education, and the pressing problems of the social order and of 
intercultural relations. 


The Church as Educator is not a book which the complacent will en- 
joy. It is distinctly controversial in tone, since the author is writing 
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under a compelling sense of urgency, but the issues he poses cannot in 
good conscience be evaded. One may not subscribe im toto to the solu- 
tions he suggests. One may even, feel that there are other possible 
alternatives. But no one can read the book and be satisfied with solutions 
or alternatives which do not come to grips with the central problem as 
to how a parochial, and in many ways a culturally backward, formulation 
of faith can become an adequate faith in an atomic age. We are playing 
for high stakes, and we can readily appreciate the author’s impatience 
with arguments “over verbal inspiration and virgin birth” when “a death 
struggle for survival” is upon us. 


The Tragedies of Peace 


Why is it that we cannot convert to peace without con- 
verting to the sloth and selfishness which now characterize 
society as a whole in spite of the fact that innumerable in- 
dividuals are eager and generous? Why is it that during 
the war we were at peace with ourselves and unified beyond 
our differences while in peace we are at war with ourselves 
and at cross-purposes to an extent which endangers social 
unity? More ironic still, during the war we were haunted 
by doubts whether the destruction we inflicted could possibly 
be right, while now we know that our self-interest can be 
satisfied by constructive efforts in the interest of others. 


Are we ashamed to try what is clearly good politics sim- 
ply because it is at the same time good deeds? Are we not 
missing the unique opportunity where a great national exer- 
tion would provide the moral defense against atomic danger 
—against which there is no physical protection—and also 
the material antidote for other people’s envy—against which 
there is no moral safeguard? 


—Hans Simon: Social Action, December, 1946 


BOOKS 


New Testament Life and Literature. D. W. Riddle and H. H. Hutson. 
Chicago, U. of Chicago Press. 1946. Pp. 263. $3.00. 


Here is a good introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. 
The authors, both from the University of Chicago, and both able schol- 
ars in the many branches of New Testament study, have presented a 
wealth of information in a rather brief volume. The first three chapters, 
written by Professor Riddle, deal with the secular history of Palestine 
in the period roughly speaking from Alexander the Great to Herod the 
Great ; and with the Hellenistic age with its syncretistic characteristics, 
and the religion of Judaism. Dr. Hutson takes the next chapter dealing 
with gentile religious life. In a very few pages he touches upon many 
of the religious ideas and cults operating in the Roman Empire. The 
fifth chapter is a sort of preview for the remainder of the volume. It 
suggests the developmental nature of the New Testament, the types of 
literature included in it, the occasion for writing such documents, and 
the techniques used by the gospel writers. 


The next section, divided into three parts, discusses the career of 
Jesus. The gospels are regarded as interpretation of Jesus, based in 
turn upon traditions which themselves are selected materials serving 
specific purposes. Differences between the gospels seen clearly when 
Matthew and Luke are drawing from Mark, indicate that the gospels 
are “poor sources for a biography of Jesus” (p. 60). References to 
time and place and sequences in the gospels illustrate the confusion in 
the data. The gospels are viewed in a line of development extending 
from isolated stories to collections of stories to, gospels to apocryphal 
gospels, and suggest the fictitious elements involved. In this area and 
in the discussion of the teachings of Jesus, the authors are indebted to 
the works of the form critics, especially Dibelius. The classification of 
the gospel materials is essentially that of Dibelius and the conclusions 
are in harmony with his ideas. “The Kingdom of God” as preached 
by Jesus could be understood in three ways: as political, as apocalyptic 
with a Son of Man Messiah, and as the obedience to the divine Will 
in the Torah. Jesus used apocalyptic terminology, but the extreme em- 
phasis upon the apocalyptic element in the New Testament is due to the 
interpretations of the early Christians (p. 88). Jesus preached the 
Kingdom of God and the necessity for preparation for its coming. He 
also “stated that his particular mission was the inauguration of that 
Kingdom. It had already begun” (p. 90). So there is both consistent 
and realized eschatology. Jesus did not view himself as the Son of Man, 
but in the early Christian communities of the gospel-making period there 
grew up the doctrine of Jesus as the Messiah and Son of Man. There 
is a distinct difference between the religion of Jesus and the religion 
about Jesus. 

“Christianity” began with the faith in the resurrection of Jesus and 
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was soon divorced from Judiasm and transplanted to gentile soil, The 
Jews disagreed with the early preaching at several points: first, they 
could not believe that anyone had been raised from the dead “here and 
now”; second, they could not accept the exaltation of Jesus to equality 
or near-equality with God ; third, they could not agree that the crucifix- 
ion had proved his Messiahship; fourth, they could not tolerate the 
ecstatic activity of the early believers; fifth, they were reluctant to accept 
the miraculous element which was so presented that it seemed magical ; 
sixth, they objected to the constant appeal to the Scripture to prove 
the divine plans about Jesus. All these stood between the Christian 
and Jew, but all would be attractive to the gentile. So Christianity 
was soon transplanted to gentile soil. 

Dr. Riddle wrote Chapters X—XIII dealing with the activity and 
letters of Paul. His approach is that of his earlier work, Paul, Man of 
Conflict (1940). The un-Jewish character of Paul and his thought is 
forcefully presented, however he was not the initiator but the product 
of gentle Christianity. Jewish elements are recognized, but the gentile 
characteristics of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are evident. Moreover, 
Paul’s Christianity is a salvation cult of the gentile variety. Neither 
Jesus’ life nor teachings are of primary importance to Paul, but Paul’s 
own inner experience is the highest authority for his teachings. He 
used forms of expression for this experience that are from his gentile 
environment. The letters of Paul are presented very much as Professor 
Goodspeed did in his Introduction To The New Testament. 

The history of the study of the Synoptic gospels is briefly presented 
with a great deal of attention on the latest approach to synoptic study: 
form criticism. The three gospels are briefly analysed. The block of 
writings commonly grouped together by the “Chicago school” are so 
grouped here: Hebrews, Revelations and I Peter. All grow out of the 
Domitianic persecution. The Fourth Gospel is an advance into the 
“higher meaning” of the Christian faith, a step into the “intellectual” 
sphere. The book of James is in the class of the diatribe. As Christian- 
ity matured, it felt new needs in the area of discipline, and the Johannine 
letters, the pastoral letters, and Jude and II Peter seek to meet the need. 

A brief closing chapter deals with the evolution of the New Testa- 
ment Canon, Text and Translation. There is an appendix dealing with 
the leading ideas in the New Testament. 

This rapid survey of the contents of the book shows that an amazing 
amount of information has been packed into the two hundred thirty- 
three pages. That is one of its great contributions. However, it is also 
a weakness. It seems too bad to limit the discussion of the gentile re- 
ligious situation to fifteen pages, especially when the material covers 
superstition, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, the Cynics-Stoics, Emperor 
worship and the Mystery religions and other topics. Obviously the 
treatment is highly cursory. The same criticism could be made of 
other chapters. One welcomes the number of fields covered in one 
volume, but the book would be much more valuable if it had given more 
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space to such important material as the gentile background, Judaism, 
the beginnings of Christian institutions, to name a few. 

Many scholars are still unconvinced by the chain of events following 
publication of Luke-Acts as reconstructed by Professor Good- 
speed. This volume restates the theory, but gives too little attention to 
it to add anything new to its defense. The reference to Goodspeed: 
The Meaning of Ephesians gives a source for the argument presented, 
but nothing new has been added. There are also misleading statements 
such as the reference to the seven letters of Ignatius to Churches and 
one to Polycarp. 

Nevertheless the book has gathered together into one volume impor- 
tant information ordinarily found in several volumes, and has ap- 
proached the problems of New Testament Life and Literature from the 
general angle of form criticism. For these and other reasons, the volume 
is a most valuable introduction to the New Testament. J. RB: 


Journal from My Cell. Roland De Pury. Translated from the French 
by Marrows Mussey. Harper and Brothers Publishers. New York 
and London. 1946. 


We have had a good many books and articles dealing with the vast 
destruction of property and the appalling conditions of deprivation and 
physical suffering caused by World War II. Much more should be 
written about the effects of such a world catastrophy upon the human 
spirit. 

All lovers of freedom and democracy will be infinitely grateful for 
the privilege of reading “Journal from My Cell”, written by the French 
pastor Roland De Pury, in form of a diary, which he kept during the 
days of confinement as a political prisoner of the Nazis. The book reads 
like a modern version of the Book of Revelation. Thousands of other 
Europeans could have given us a similar account. Rarely, however, 
do we find a person in whom the spirit of true courage, the sense of 
community solidarity, and spiritual sensitivity are so happily blended. 
It is a soul-stirring and thought-provoking message to those who were 
spared the horrors of the most brutal conflict ever waged on this 
planet, one who tasted to the uttermost the cup of mental and spiritual 
agony and suffering. The reader will be thrilled by the decisive victory 
of this spiritual giant over the powers of evil Those who could not 
silence Niemoeller, found their match in this man also. 

Some of the statements will startle the reader. Mr, De Pury speaks 
of the Nazis as the “left arm of God”. In spite of intense suffering at 
the hands of brutal enemies, he maintains an amazing spiritual poise. 
“TI tried to hate, but without success. . . . I know only one thing: 
that it was impossible for me to wish upon my worst enemy what I was 
undergoing. I simply could not. There is a certain degree of suffering 
where you ask only one thing: for it to cease, cease forever for all men. 
This was also the reaction of my companion of July 20.” One can 
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well understand the loftiness of his spiritual nature, when, after making 
the above confession, he asks: “Was this a psychological weakness or 
the miracle of the Holy Ghost?” ' 

Those who believe that the Bible deserves a prominent place in our 
contemporary life will be greatly cheered by this man’s encouraging 
testimony about the sustaining power of the Word of God during his 
imprisonment. “A second parcel arrives at last with the Bible. Incred- 
ible—a Bible! I dance in my cell with joy. I give loud thanks. My heart 
is one endless song of gratitude. From now on everything will be 
different.” 

Here is a man whose steadfast and dynamic faith in God, enabled 
him to be ‘more than conqueror”. His is not blinded by the fury of 
a ruthless enemy and driven to despair or unworthy conduct. Resent- 
ment turns into pity. His faith in the future is beautifully illustrated 
by the following statement: “I must give all homage to the steadfastness 
of the Confessional Church, even though it cost me the horrors of the 
cell the second time.” F. H. W. 


Successful Letters for Churches. Stewart Harral Abingdon Cokesbury 
Press. 1946. $2.00. ; 


This is the most important practical reference book for church and 
pastor which has come off the press in a decade. It is a whole course 
in letter writing plus a side course on human relationships. 

Says the author, “One day while I was visiting in a home the elderly 
grandmother showed me a faded letter kept in her Bible. It was a brief 
congratulatory letter written by her pastor in 1907. He thanked her 
for the splendid work she had done as teacher of a Sunday School Class. 
Did she appreciate it? Only one who has seen the sparkle in her eyes 
as she reads and rereads it can realize how much.” Your church can 
get along without letter writing ; but dividends in good will and cooper- 
ation accrue from a human and intelligent letter program. 

“What is a good church letter? It is a planned letter, a friendly mes- 
sage through which you hope to achieve something definite. You must 
realize that every written word from you and your church will contribute 
something to your reputation and that of your church.” “Every letter 
you write makes an impression. You cannot escape that fact.” 

Most of us are burdened and working overtime. It is one pastor in 
twenty who can say that there is time to make all the personal contacts 
with his members he would desire. While the letter can never be a 
substitute for this ministry, it can help. If it bears the mark of careful 
writing it will augment and strengthen the personal contacts he is able 
to make. But no one knows better than the pastor who receives stacks 
of mail each day, that a dull letter will not be read. 

One of the weak spots of church administration is brought sharply 
into focus by the author. Here is an activity, he says, that nine out 
of ten churches need to improve and can improve immensely. Rightly 
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planned and executed an active letter program will pay dividends in 
increased efficiency and good will. 

The writer makes each point clear with practical illustration. Occa- 
sionally he uses the “before and after” “right vs. wrong” method. How 
to write letters of solicitation, collection, courtesy, congratulation, sym- 
pathy and diplomacy are carefully described and illustrated. 

The book offers specific directions on how to proceed at every step, 
from the original idea to the mailing, and offers scores of tested letters 
which may be used as basic plans for your own letter. 

The chapters entitled “Cordial Contacts with Youth” and “Pouring 
Oil on Troubled Waters” are worth the price of the book. 

C. O. Harding 


Remaking the Modern Mind. Carl F. H. Henry. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Pp. 307. $3.00. 


The author, a professor in Northern Baptist Seminary, is convinced 
that “the modern philosophic mind is just now caught up in tensions 
that make doubly relevant the controlling ideas of the Hebrew-Christian 
world-life view”. He proposes to discuss in the light of what he calls 
“revelational theism” some of the basic assumptions underlying recent 
philosophic speculation. These assumptions, in the main, are the doc- 
trine of the inevitability of human progress; the doctrine of man’s in- 
herent goodness ; the belief in the ultimate reality of nature, and finally, 
the doctrine of the ultimate animality of man. 

There can be no doubt but what our author has read widely and 
thought deeply concerning the ultimate issues of life and faith. Much 
of his criticism against various expressions of agnostic naturalism 1s 
justified. But despite this display of a fine and irenic spirit in the 
discussion of mooted problems it seems to me that this book has a basic 
structural flaw. This is due to the fact that the so-called modern outlook 
in philosophy is constantly contrasted with the medieval revelational 
outlook. Yet all the while our author attempts to show the inadequacy 
of both. However, little or nothing is said concerning all the darkness 
and the cruelties prevailing in the era of the famous-infamous medieval 
synthesis. Our author, too, tends to ignore another equally important 
fact, namely that much of our contemporary secularism and scientism 
developed in Europe and elsewhere because the entrenched Christian 
orthodoxies waged incessant war on the creative and exploratory work 
of the scientists and the advocates of freedom and democracy in church 
and state. 

Professor Henry makes much of the Reformation and its emphasis 
upon a purified Christianity. Quite patent is his insistence that the 
aversion of modern rationalists and naturalists to Christian premises 
is due to their “beginning without God, and hence they cannot consist- 
ently argue to Him”. There is truth in the assertion that “the torture 
of the modern self is its schizophrenic heterodoxy, growing out of the 
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pressures of a naturalistic world view and a non-naturalistic moral 
demand” (p. 250). Recent psychiatric and psycho-analytical research 
seem to confirm this insight. In view of the latent scepticism which is 
everywhere corroding the faith of modern man it is wholesome to 
re-consider and re-appraise and recapture some of the élan and the glow 
of the ages of faith. Surely, St. Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, 
Balthasar Hubmaier or John Woolman of Quaker fame may teach us 
moderns much of God, His power and His grace. 

But here again I must point out that the author of this challenging 
book tends to indulge in dangerous generalizations. He accuses liberal 
preaching of “widely discarding the apostolic and Reformational in- 
sistence on individual regeneration as the sine qua non of a better 
world” (p. 41.). Yet, the very phrase “a better world” that occurs 
in this indictment of liberalism of a past epoch is one which liberalism 
has coined. No doubt, there has been, as many sensitive liberals have 
admitted, a good deal of shallowness in their preaching of utopian im- 
manentalism, but it seems to be a mistake, historically speaking, to 
attribute the concern for a better world to either apostles or Reformers. 
Their orientation was decidedly otherworldly. Liberals like Walter 
Rauschenbusch, for instance, never ceased to stress the necessity of 
regenerated individuals. Nor must it ever be forgotten that the Reform- 
ers soon allowed their work to bog down in established state and terri- 
torial churches with their nefarious coercive tendencies against dissenters 
of all sorts. 

On page 287 it is said that the “Reformation revelationism swept in 
the greatest century of expansion in the history of Christianity”. This 
fact is set in contrast with the Renaissance humanism that presumed 
that Christianity would soon be extinct in Europe. In that context this 
assertion is false. Catholic missions had a head start on Protestant 
missions by from 150-250 years. William Carey inaugurated Anglo- 
American missions in 1792, while a handful of sturdy Danish-Halle 
German missionaries began to pioneer in Southern India after 1706. 
The U.S.A. followed feebly between 1810-14. And the reasons for 
this retardation of Protestantism which has always boasted about its 
deep concern for immortal souls? None other than peculiar interpre- 
tations in eschatology, hyper-Lutheran orthodoxy engaged in hair-split- 
ting controversies and hyper-Calvinist predestinationism, all of which 
completely paralyzed the missionary impulse. The sins of global wars 
conducted largely by the peace-loving “democracies,” together with the 
blighting effect of the slave traffic and the tremendous energies used 
up in commercial and military imperialistic adventures of good British 
pnd Dutch Protestants, all very orthodox, deepened the missionary par- 
alysis. 

One specific problem needs to be alluded to in this context. Our 
author discusses in detail the tension between the evangelical view re 
the place of miracle in the scheme of redemption and the modern theory 
of the “absolute uniformity of nature” (p. 86ff.). Is he unaware of 
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the weird history of the idea of miracle in the middle ages? Or the 
history of demonolatry and witchcraft and its orgies of insane destruc- 
tion down to the end of 17th century Puritan New England? Or its 
shameful abuse in much of present day Catholicism? Ina fair appraisal 
of ee matter this story must be told. Otherwise a distorted picture 
results. 

The statement that “modern science regards the empirical scientific 
method as having resident within it the solution of the religious prob- 
lem” (p. 205) is a rather hazardous assertion. Did Pasteur or Faraday, 
eminent scientists in their day, subscribe to this dogma? And what 
shall we say of Lyell, the geologist, Schleiden, the botanist, Maedler, 
the astronomer, Agassiz, the zoologist or Liebig, the pioneer in chem- 
istry, all of whom were avowed theists and Christians? 

The style of the author is often ponderous and ambiguous. His jour- 
nalistic background often beguiles him into impossible metaphors and 
constructions. There is an abundance of mispelled words as on pages 
45, 69, 93, 101, 200, 250, 254, 258, et al. W. A.M. 


Preaching Without Notes. Clarence E. Macartney. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. 1946. Pp. 186. $1.75. 


This volume is written in Dr. Macartney’s firm clear style. The title 
of the book is the subject of one of six chapters dealing with the sub- 
stance, preparation and delivery of sermons. There are copious illus- 
trations from the Bible, and numerous references to British and Amer- 
ican preachers of former years. Robertson, Spurgeon, Guthrie, Chal- 
mers, Beecher, etc. Dr. Macartney makes a strong plea for a return to 
“gospel preaching”. The great themes are sin and salvation. There is 
not the slightest suggestion that the preacher should deal with the 
evil conditions under which men live, which drive them through the 
dark moods of despair and frustration into sin. Such “ethical preach- 
ing” he regards as inadequate. 

Samples of his illustrations indicate that his emotional appeal moves 
easily into the sentimental. This book will be of interest to theological 
students who wish to consider the method and message of a forceful 
American preacher in the Scottish tradition, who does his work with 
ability and diligence. HEN, 


The Preaching Ministry Today. Rolland W. Schloerb. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1946. Pp. 113. $1.25. 


Here is a penetrating analysis of what the real task of the minister 
is as he enters the pulpit Sunday after Sunday! Written by a man who 
for the past eighteen years has been the effective preacher and pastor 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church of Chicago, it should receive the 
serious attention of every minister who desires to improve his preaching 
ministry. 
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In the last chapter of this book, Dr. Schloerb summarizes what he 
has so effectively discussed concerning the function of preaching. 
Through the sermon, he concludes, the minister can aim “to tell the 
people the news they have not heard before—to remind them of some 
great truth they already know—to communicate some freshly experi- 
enced old truth—to show how something that happened long ago can 
happen again here—to help people to see in new light what they only 
faintly see—to summon them to take some next step in their spiritual 
life—to perform the pastoral function of presenting the demands and 
promises of the gospel, and to edify, encourage and console the people 
in the congregation.” 

No man can read this book without facing, with keener insight and 
renewed enthusiasm the tremendous task of preaching the Gospel. 


More Sermon Trails for Boys and Girls. Carl S. Weist. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1946. Pp. 149. $1.50. 


The minister whose congregation expects a weekly children’s sermon 
welcomes a germinal collection. Put to best use, Carl Weist’s “Sermon 
Trails” is a seedbed of ideas for transplanting; with credit be it hoped. 
Attempts to reproduce them as written will be disappointing to both the 
minister and his youthful congregation. But there are news stories, 
biographical sketches and anecdotes good for children’s sermon starters. 
For the most part scripture texts really fit. 

Some will be confirmed in their conviction that the story form is better 
than the sermonette. Other readers will wonder at the precocity of the 
author’s junior congregation when he encounters “meager”, “raucous”, 
“elusive”, “significant”. It may comfort some to see that the author 
shares the average minister’s need for a grade school teacher’s blue 
pencil on vocabulary. Here, then, is warning as well as inspiration. 


W.F.D. 


The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. Dorothy M. Emmet. London, 
Macmillan. 1946. Pp. 238. $3.00. 


Metaphysics and theology having suffered a concomitant decline, it 
is customary to deplore (or to celebrate) their departure as the twin 
effect of a common cause, and to expect their resurrection side by side. 
This close connection is affirmed by Miss Emmet, whose examination 
of metaphysics is also an inquiry into the nature of what was once known 
as “natural theology”. The dearth of good writers in this field makes 
Miss Emmet’s venture especially welcome, for she has not only shown 
a sympathetic understanding of Christianity (in her Philosophy and 
Faith), but has also demonstrated her competence in the field of modern 
philosophy (The Philosophy of Organism, etc.). That her latest work 
is not for neophytes in philosophy or theology is scarcely to be regretted ; 
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there is need for technical clarity concerning what metaphysics is, and 
how work in this field can be carried on and validated. The first four 
chapters demand some training in philosophy, but the remaining chap- 
ters (on religion) are available to anyone old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that the “Christian Tradition”, being somewhat more than a propa- 
ganda phrase, deserves, and requires patient study. 

Human thinking is, according to the author, essentially analogical, 
and it is by use of analogy that metaphysics seeks to coordinate the 
whole of our experience, and to give content to the notion of ultimate 
reality. Aware of the ease with which this topic slips into mere ver- 
balism, Miss Emmet proposes meanings for “reality” and “existence,” 
and adopts the following position: metaphysics “takes concepts drawn 
from some form of experience or some relation within experience, and 
extends them either so as to say something about the nature of ‘reality,’ 
or so as to suggest a possible mode of coordinating other experiences of 
different types from that which the concept was originally derived.” 
Not all types of analogy are relevant to metaphysics (e. g., the mathema- 
tical), nor are all types legitimate (e. g., the projective type, by which 
one seeks to pass to what completely transcends experience). Meta- 
physics legitimately construes “that which is” to be transcendent in the 
sense of being other than ourselves and independent of our thinking 
about it, but not in the sense of being wholly beyond experience or 
entirely outside knowledge. A critique of realism and idealism, together 
with an analysis of perceptual experience, establishes the author’s start- 
ing point as a form of phenomenalism. This in itself guarantees a most 
interesting experiment in bearding the lion, for the phenomenalism of 
the past several decades has been an agressive opponent of anyone 
seeking the author’s goals. 

The compact nature of the discussion makes it impossible here to do 
more than indicate the topics covered by Miss Emmet as she faces the 
pertinent difficulties, always with skill and acumen. Having elucidated 
her position, as noted, she examines the analogical character of scientific 
models, and the interrelation of symbolic forms with empirical proce- 
dure. The results obtained are then contrasted with religious analogies 
in the form of symbol, myth, and imagery—required reading for Prot- 
estants. Under the heading of “Revelation and Faith,” the interpreta- 
tion which theology brings to bear upon these symbolic forms is treated 
in a way productive of a fair evaluation of the neo-orthodox writers. (It 
is unfortunate that “theology” is represented almost wholly by neo- 
orthodoxy.) Next, theology is related to and distinguished from philos- 
ophy, and both disciplines are assessed with regard to their interpreta- 
tion of history. 

This brings us to what is, in the reviewer’s opinion, the most interest- 
ing single chapter in the book: a discussion of the medieval doctrine 
of the “Analogy of Being.” It is upon this doctrine that the famed 
Thomist synthesis of science, philosophy and theology rests, for it is 
by analogia entis that the natural reason is able to proceed from the 
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contingent world to Absolute Being. Writers like Maritain and Gilson 
have in our day presented this thesis in its most reasonable and per- 
suasive form, and the fact that most modern philosophers stubbornly 
persist in rejecting it has often been attributed to such factors as: blind 
pride in their own intellectual sufficiency, infatuation with modern 
science, scorn of things ancient, and so on. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to read Miss Emmet (and John Laird) on the subject will dis- 
cover that the official doctrine of analogy has been rejected on grounds 
which are neither so flimsy nor so perverse; it has, rather, been rejected 
because of logical difficulties which have nothing to do with time and 
place and creed. 

The conclusions finally reached with respect to metaphysics and the 
transcendent are positive, though restrained. She feels that we can es- 
tablish structural relations within perceptual experience, and that these 
bear some systematic proportion to relations in the world independent 
of private experience. This makes science possible. But metaphysical 
judgments, “total” assertions about the range of the real, are derived 
from some particular type of experience taken to be of crucial im- 
portance, thus leaving the validity of their generalization suspect. 
Metaphysical thinking moves by analogy from a phase of experience 
deemed fundamentally significant to universal judgments about the 
“ultimately real.” The truth of such judgments is not subject to precise 
verification, but Miss Emmet believes that the tests of coherence, com- 
prehensiveness, and self-evidence yield us some warrant for accepting 
some metaphysical statements as true knowledge. 

This conclusion, along with the whole development on which it rests, 
will not, and should not, go unchallenged. But all who read Miss 
Emmet’s book will be in her debt, for she has done a good job with an 
important and difficult subject. BH: RAE 


Toward a United Church. William Adams Brown. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1946. Pp. 264. $2.50. 


This is Dr. Brown’s last book. In fact it was unfinished at the time 
of his death in 1943 and was completed by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Drafted at Lisbon in 1942 “while waiting for a plane to bring him 
home from his journey to England to attend the enthronement of his 
friend Dr. William Temple as Archbishop of Canterbury,” the volume 
is however no mere chronicle. It interprets events, analyzes situations, 
appraises trends, portrays the personalities involved and discusses the 
origin and philosophy of ecumenicity simply and cogently. 

- At the beginning of his career as a theologian Dr. Brown embraced 
‘the “new” theology of William Newton Clarke. In consequence, he 
early became habituated to the endeavor, both to understand the essence 
of whatever was before him and to express it in clear-cut terms against 
the contemporary background. When such a mind, steeped in the 
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history of Christian thought, aware of the niceties of differentiation and 
devotedly loyal to the great hope of the Church that someday shall be, 
is focused upon the developments toward Christian unity of the past 
30 years, history comes alive. Furthermore, because Dr. Brown writes 
with a charming and lucid style, the story of growing ecumenicity 
unfolds with the grace of fiction and the suspense of a mystery thriller. 

That story is not yet completed. It may be said scarcely to have been 
begun. Nearly 400 years of fissiparous Protestantism is not to be 
balanced by even 40 years of deep concern for the Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But the Ecumenical Movement opens a new chapter of 
Church History for “now for the first time the attempt is being made 
on a stage as wide as the world” “to apply the spirit of the thirteenth 
“pase of 1st Corinthians to every phase of the Church’s institutional 
ee 

The volume is well balanced. About a quarter of it is given to a 
variety of movements which have helped to promote Christian unity— 
the Evangelical Alliance, the Student Movement, Foreign Missions, the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches, the 
Social Gospel and the new form of unity devised when the Federal 
Council was set up. Another quarter covers the 8 years since the draft- 
ing at Utrecht of the Constitution for the World Council—Utrecht not 
Munich having been the most important event in 1938. The body of 
the book is concerned with the International Conferences—Edinburg, 
Lausanne, Stockholm, Jerusalem, Oxford, Edinburg again, and Utrecht 
—great broad steps leading up to the temple of the World Council. In 
addition, there was the little known but exceedingly important Westfield 
Conference of THIRTY-FIVE, ten of them Americans, among whom 
was President Beaven. 

This is a book which had to be written. Fortunate are we that one 
who was in the thick of all these creative events was spared to write 
about them, and that he was a person with the wisdom, grace, and rich- 
ness of personality of William Adams Brown. He has given us the one 
indispensable book on the greatest movement of our time—Toward a 
United Church. 

There is a most helpful bibliography prepared by Paul Griswold Macy 
and an adequate index. HH. C Bure 


The Emerging Revival. G. Ray Jordan. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 1946. Pp. 186. $1.75. 


The author of this volume of sermons asserts that a revival is taking 
place, and that we must have a revival, thus following the logic of the 
principle that what ought to be is. The war and its unresolved problems, 
and the hazards and perils of man’s contemporary existence, have given 
new depth of the reflections of the average person, but surely most 
pastors encounter a revival of cynicism and doubt as well as faith. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Jordan rightly seeks to claim whatever revival there 
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may be, and direct it into Christian expressions of faith and practice. 
It is a lively book, crisp and pointed, although one wishes that the 
author would pursue his own thought with fewer interruptions of 
stories, anecdotes and illustrations,*which while interesting are often 
superfluous. The tone throughout is moralistic. We must be honest, 
loyal, generous, spiritually sensitive, etc. By such a transformation of 
the spirit the world may be saved. But even if we are all of these 
things, which is expecting a good deal of sinners, and the world is not 
saved, what then? Hoe. Ne 


“The great charm of conversation consists less in the dis- 
play of one’s own wit and intelligence, than in the power to 
draw forth the resources of others; he who leaves you after 
a long conversation, pleased with himself and the part HE 
has taken in the discourse, will be your warmest admirer. 
Men do not care to admire you, they wish you to be pleased 
with them; they do not seek for instruction or even amuse- 
ment from your discourses, but they do wish you to be 
acquainted with their talents and powers of conversation; 
and the true man of genius will delicately make all who come 
in contact with him feel the exquisite satisfaction of know- 
ing that they have appeared to advantage.”—La Bruyere. 


